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THE HUNT AND PROPHECY EPISODE OF THE 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ 


HE Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez was written to extol the virtues 
and deeds of the first great Castilian hero. Had it not been, 
however, for Gonzalo de Berceo, attached for a while to the most 
eminent Navarrese monastery of the day, San Millan de la Cogolla, 
we might not have the PFG at all and most certainly would not 
have it in its present form. Berceo, in his Vida de San Millan, 
had virtually wrested the famous count from his native Castile, by 
unduly exaggerating the connection between him and the Navarrese 
monastery at Cogolla. The PF@ is generally attributed to an 
unknown poet-monk of San Pedro de Arlanza which lies in the heart 
of the hero’s family estate of Lara. Two of our Arlantine poet’s 
main purposes were to restore Fernin Gonzalez to his native Castile 
and to re-establish his connection with San Pedro de Arlanza. To 
carry out these aims he composed the episode of the hunt and 
prophecy which he added to the legends about the count which he 
was rewriting. A study of this portion of his work affords further 
knowledge of the processes by which epic poetry moved further 
into the realm of imaginative fiction and shows another step in the 
development of the novel. 

An examination of the Navarrese connections of the count is 
necessary for an understanding of the episode. Documents show 
that between 938 and 948 Fernaén Gonzdlez made seven important 
gifts to San Millan de la Cogolla.t At the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, some Cogollano fabricated the famous but ficticious 


1 Justo Pérez de Urbel, Historia del Condado de Castilla (Madrid, 1945), 
III, Documents 154, 161, 187, 188, 220, 221, and 227. 
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‘*votos de San Millan,’’ saying that the count and his men had 
promised gifts to the monastery provided the saint help them win a 
battle.? Berceo included the story of these votos in his Vida de 
San Millan, telling of the promises, of the battle which was won 
by the Christians only through the intervention of Santiago and 
San Millén, of the financial plight of the monastery in his day and 
adding a plea that the gifts again be paid.* This portion of 
Berceo’s poem virtually makes San Millan the santo patrono of 
the count. Little wonder then that the poet of Arlanza should 
be moved by a Castilian patriotism to rectify a situation which he 
eould never incorporate into his work. He was planning to tell 
of three battles which Fernin Gonzilez won from the Navarrese 
and of how he slew one Navarrese king and captured and impri- 
soned another. A change was necessary. 

Our Arlantine poet had another reason for resenting the exag- 
gerated connection between his hero and San Millan de la Cogolla. 
If the count had made gifts to that monastery, he had also made 
substantial and even earlier gifts to San Pedro de Arlanza.* More- 
over, it was a fact that Fernin Gonzalez had been buried at Arlanza 
whose monks quite justifiably felt an almost proprietary interest 
in their benefactor. It was only fitting that Pelayo, their reputed 
founder, should be considered the santo patrono of their distin- 
guished count. Thus, moved by patriotic and local pride, our poet 
set to work. 

Before studying how he went about his task, it must be pointed 
out that he was working under the strictures of the mester de 
clerecta which had led Berceo to state, ‘‘ Al non escribimos sin non 
lo que leemos.’’ It must also be noted, and not only from our 
poet’s work, that this rule had lost much of its authority, if indeed 
it was ever really observed. There is, nevertheless, a measure of 
obedience to it, as is proved by references in the PFG to the ditado, 
lienda, escryto and escrytura which our unknown monk professed 
to be following.® In the episode of the hunt and prophecy, by 

2 Luciano Serrano, Cartulario de San Millan de la Cogolla (Madrid, 1930). 
On page 30 he says, ‘‘Se forjé el diploma por fines econémicos.’’ 


8 Gonzalo de Berceo, Vida de San Millan in Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles, 
LVII, 65-79. 


4 Pérez de Urbel, Historia, III, Documents 116 and 148. 
5 Menéndez y Pelayo also quotes ‘‘ Non lo diz la leyenda, non so yo sabi- 
dor’’ as an example from Berceo illustrating the attitude toward adhering to 
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which he restored the count to Castile, he again relied on his read- 
ings for the framework of what he put into verse at this point. 
Let us now look at how he went about his task. 

He started with certain basic facts about his man and his monas- 
tery. Fernin Gonzdlez was a famous warrior who had made gifts 
to San Pedro de Arlanza, which had begun as a tiny chapel high 
up on the rocky banks of a river.* He had won great triumphs, 
had undergone imprisonments, had been shorn of his wealth and 
then had regained all his former honors and wealth. With these 
details in mind our poet cast about in his mind to find a story that 
would roughly parallel the above facts and which he could adapt 
to his needs. His search ended when he remembered the legend 
of Saint Eustace. 

This saint’s life was well known in Medieval Europe. The 
Latin version had been translated into French prose and poetry 
before the earliest known (fourteenth century) Spanish manuscript 
of it was written. The French prose Vie de Saint Eustace—manu- 
script A—contains variations from the Latin which are also found 
in the Spanish, which also differs from A in a few details. A dates 
from the first haif of the thirteenth century, early enough to have 
been known to our Arlantine poet.’ It is safe to conclude that 
some manuscript of the A filiation was known to him. 

A tells us (1) at the start, that its hero, Placidus, was a famous 
(2) warrior. One day he (3) went hunting, (4) left his com- 
panions and followed a huge stag which led him to a (5) high rock 
so steep that he could not climb it. A glowing cross appeared be- 
tween the stag’s horns and (6) the voice of Christ spoke to him 
saying that he must be baptized and (7) promising to foretell the 
future if he returned the (8) next day. Placidus went home and 
that night was baptized with his whole family by the bishop who 
sources. In Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (Madrid, 1909), II, xliv. 
Georges Cirot discusses the matter in ‘‘Fernin Gonz4lez dans la Chronique 
Léonaise’’ in Bulletin Hispanique, XXIV (1922), 196. Our poet’s references 
to his sources are in PFG, stanzas 14, 101, 688 and 25, 134. 

6 Pérez de Urbel, Historia, I, 418, note, discusses the sites and some of the 
early history of San Pedro de Arlanza. He states that there is a cave up on 
the river’s rocky banks that was the first site of the monastery. 

7 Vie de Saint Eustace, ed. Jessie Murray. Classiques frangais du moyen 
age, LX (Paris, 1929). On p. vi, the editor states, ‘‘D’autre-part, la déclinaison 
et la conjugaison y sont conservées & un état assez ancien qu’on ne puisse pas 
placer cette composition plus tard que la premiére moitié du XIII°* siéele.’’ 
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(9) asked to be remembered when Placidus, now Eustace, had come 
into his glory. The next morning Eustace again went hunting 
and again found the stag. The voice of Christ again spoke and 
(10) prophesied trials and triumphs, with final restoration to honor. 
Such is the introduction to the adventures of the saint. How did 
the poet adapt it to his work? 

He set the stage by telling of Fernan Gonzdlez’s conquest of 
Carazo (which is entirely ficticious, as that fortress had been re- 
taken by Christians early in the tenth century when the count was 
only a child). Almanzor, the Moorish king, enraged at the ef- 
frontery of the Castilian upstart, marched north with his army to 
avenge the loss. The count convinced his men that they must 
fight. With this as an introduction we are ready for the episode. 

After persuading his men to fight, the count left them to go 
hunting. He pursued a boar that led him to a pejia so steep that 
he had to dismount to follow it into a cave and then into what he 
discovered was a tiny chapel. There he met the hermit Pelayo 
who promised to foretell the future if he stayed until the next 
day. The following morning Pelayo prophesied triumphs, victories 
over kings, two imprisonments and success in the coming battle. 
He then asked that Fernan Gonzalez remember him after he had 
beaten Almanzor. The count promised that he would give his 
quinto of the booty to the hermitage for the construction of a church 
and of a building to house over a hundred monks. Finally, he 
said that he would request to be buried there in the monastery.’ 

Note the parallels to the Eustace story. (1) At the start, (2) 
a famous warrior (3) left his men (4) to go hunting. He pursued 
his quarry to a (5) pefia too steep to climb except on foot. He 
met (6) not Christ but a servant of the Lord who promised (7) to 
foretell the future (8) the next day. The prophecy concerns (9) 
trials and triumphs. (10) There is a request to be remembered. 
These ten points, common. to both stories, are too numerous and 
too similar to be ascribed to coincidence. The poet saw the parallel 
between the two accounts and adapted the Eustace material to his 
own purposes. This portion of the PFG@ is unquestionably the 
original work of the poet of Arlanza. Freeing himself from Ber- 
ceo’s ‘‘ Al non eseribimos sin non lo que leemos’’ he made whatever 


8 PFG, Stanzas 190-224. 
9 PFG, Stanzas 225-249. 
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changes were necessary to fit the framework of the Eustace story 
to his needs (i.e., moving the request to be remembered to its posi- 
tion after the prophecy and dropping the trip home for baptism). 
Then he altered the details as required (e.g., combining the voice 
of Christ and the bishop into Pelayo who thus became, as it were, 
the santo patrono of the count, changing the high rock into the 
pena to fit the local terrain, turning the request to be remembered 
after coming into the glory of Paradise to the plea to be remembered 
after the coming victory). The changes in framework and details, 
together with the numerous additions, show how free the poet 
was with his source. 

The poet, on completing this episode, had restored Fernén 
Gonzalez to Castile and had established San Pedro de Arlanza as 
the monastery to be associated with the count, but he had not yet 
completed his task. There still remained the destroying of the 
eonnection of the hero’s name with San Millan de la Cogolla. 
He returned to his unfinished business in the account of the battle 
in which the Navarrese saint was supposed to have come to the aid 
of the count. According to Berceo’s poem, San Millan had prom- 
ised in a vision that he would help win the fight. When the Chris- 
tians were hard pressed, two strangers who could be only Santiago 
and San Millan appeared in the fray. Moorish arrows speeding 
from Moorish bows reversed their flight and killed Moors, unnerv- 
ing them and allowing the tide of battle to turn in favor of the 
Christians. 

In the PFG by the monk of Arlanza, Fernan Gonzaélez dreamed 
that Pelayo appeared to him and promised that he would come 
with Santiago and a heavenly host and that he would be with him 
because Christ had authorized him to do so. The Castilians, so he 
said, would win. Then San Mill4n appeared to the count and 
promised that he would come with Santiago to help the Christians. 
He further stated that ‘‘entrrante de la lid ver m’as vesyblemente’”’ 
and that victory would fall to Fernan Gonzalez. On the third day 
of the battle, when the count and his men were on the point of 
defeat, Santiago’ came with a heavenly host and turned the 
threatened loss into a victory.*° 


10 PFG, appearance of Pelayo in the dream, stanzas 403-409; of San 
Mill4n, 411-415; of Santiago in the battle, 550-553; the battle as a whole, 
484-564. 
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The Arlantine poet has been accused of carelessness in not men- 
tioning San Millan in the battle, after telling of his promise to be 
there ‘‘vesyblemente.’’ Nothing could be further from the truth 
than this charge of carelessness. All mention of San Millan was 
omitted from the battle so as to prove that the Navarrese saint had 
no part in the Castilian victory and to show that if, as legend had 
it, he had promised to appear, he was not to be trusted. San 
Mill4n’s promise is retained because it served to discredit him. 
The promise of Pelayo in the earlier vision was added to the legends 
by our poet to let the public know the ‘‘real’’ explanation of the 
victory. It was he who had promised to bring Santiago and the 
heavenly host, under authorization from Christ, whereas San Millan 
merely said that he would be there with Santiago. It would be 
difficult to alter, add and omit more effectively than did our poet 
in an effort to disparage an untrustworthy San Millan who did 
not keep his word. With this, our poet completed his task of 
repatriation and restoration. 

In his introduction to his modernized version of the PFG, 
Luciano Serrano cast doubts on the attributing of the poem to 
a monk of Arlanza. He cited the fact that Almanzor is said to be 
‘*eerca Lara’’ when he reaches Mufié which is a full forty kilometers 
distant. He also pointed out that the buildings of San Pedro de 
Arlanza lie near the river level, whereas Fernan Gonzalez is said 
to have found the hermits in their cave up on the pefia. These 
two topographical errors, he believes, show that the poet was not 
familiar with the terrain. Both objections can be countered. 
First, any army that had marched up from the south in numbers 
far greater than those of the forces of the count would naturally 
be said to be near at hand when they were within a long day’s 
march. Second, the monastery did in fact start as a tiny chapel 
high up on the rocky river bank as stated in the poem.** There 
ean be little doubt, in the light of the double motive of the poet 
and the way he carried out his purposes, to the disparagement of 

11 Luciano Serrano, PFG (Madrid, 1943), pp. 44-45. There may also be 
some confusion as to Mufié due to the common use of this toponymic. The map 
facing p. 136 of Zamora Vicente’s edition of the PFG, Clévicos castellanos, 
No. 128 (Madrid, 1946), shows both Mufié and Mufié de Piedrahita, the latter 


being only about twenty-five kilometers from Lara. 
12 See note 6. 
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San Millan, that he was from San Pedro de Arlanza, and that he 
was well acquainted with the region around it. 

Reviewing now what our poet did, we see that he made Pelayo 
and his monastery the ones to be connected with Fernin Gonzalez. 
He based this on an earlier relationship than that claimed for San 
Millan de la Cogolla, on two battles instead of one and on the 
unreliability of the Navarrese saint. Furthermore, he said that the 
count’s gifts were responsible for the buildings at Arlanza, a claim 
not paralleled by the Cogollanos. And to all the foregoing must 
be added the request of the hero that he be buried within the 
Arlantine monastery. Not only did our poet thus achieve his 
purpose of forever linking Fernin Gonzdlez with the Castilian 
establishment, he also succeeded in carrying out another objective, 
that of presenting his man at the outset as a generous, God-fearing 
Christian, modeled here upon none other than Eustace, an authentic 
saint of the Church. 

It is amusing to note that the poet-monk of Arlanza was no more 
scrupulous in adhering to the truth than was the original fabricator 
of the ‘‘votos de San Millan.’’ If the latter are purely ficticious, 
so also are the buildings paid for out of the quinto of Fernan 
Gonzalez. The church and housing for over a hundred monks 
which our poet ascribes to the count were already in existence 
before the latter made the first of his gifts to Arlanza. Clearly, the 
freedom with which the Arlantine poet treats the truth is full proof 
of how far the ‘‘ Al non escribimos sin non lo que leemos’’ has lost 
its authority. The PFG@ is probably the first work of Spanish 
literature which was composed with so definite a propagandistic 
purpose in mind. 

Our final consideration is the part that the hunt and prophecy 
episode represents in the development of the novel in Spain. Mar- 
den has shown in his introduction that the earliest date for the 
composition of the poem is 1249, when the battle of Acre, mentioned 
in the work, occurred. If it is true that ‘‘auen marinos’’ is the 
Moorish name Benimerines, changed for reasons of rhyme, the date 
cannot be earlier than 1274 or 1275. The name first appears in 
Moorish histories in the peninsula with the statement that mem- 
bers of that family came over from Africa to take part in a battle 
that was fought in 1275. If the later date of composition is ac- 
cepted, and the above argument is not conclusive, our poem ante- 
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dates the Caballero Cifar by about twenty-five years. It will be 
recalled that that novel, the earliest preserved in Spanish, makes 
extensive use of the Eustace legend for both framework and numer- 
ous details. Thus, the PFG is a link between the old type, the fic- 
tionalized epic in verse, and the new type in prose. Our poet has 
added to the novelistic content of his work by turning the pious 
saint’s life, a genre far removed from the epic poem, into an inte- 
gral, essential and amazingly well adapted portion of his composition. 
The once historical epic, on reaching our poet, loses well nigh all 
the little historicity that remained to it. It becomes virtually pure 
fiction in which resemblances to people and events portrayed are 
those which suit the author’s wishes. It has by this time become 
the vehicle for the expression of the writer’s personal aims and 
biases. Berceo’s statement might well be changed to ‘‘Al non 
escribimos sin non lo que queremos.’’ And that is the substance 
of fiction, the fictionem or feigning of reality. 


J. P. KELLER 
Albion College 


13 Since writing the above article my attention has been called to that of 
E. Correa Calderén, ‘‘Reminiscencias homéricas en el Poema de Ferndn 
Gonzdlez,’’ in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1953), IV, 359- 
389. He states that in spite of the marked resemblance between the PFG 
and the Historia troyana there can be no direct influence of the latter on the 
former because of the dates of composition. He quotes Marden’s ‘‘1250 o 
muy poco después’’ for the PFG and Menéndez Pidal’s 1270 for the Historia. 
I would say that this is probably more than a mere resemblance and that it is 
a direct influence, that Marden’s date again seems to be too early. Correa 
Calder6n also quotes Alonso Zamora Vicente’s opinion that ‘‘la coincidencia 
en el personaje no quiere decir, ni mucho menos, que el juglar de Arlanza 
conociera el San Millén de Berceo’’ in spite of borrowings from other works 
of Berceo. I cannot agree and even without the material of the above article 
eannot see any reason for claiming that our Arlantine poet knew much of 
Berczo’s work but did not know the San Millén. I did not mention Zamora’s 
opinion above and would not have referred to it now if it had not been cited 
by Correa Calderén as authoritative. 





QUEVEDO’S ALLEGED PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CONSPIRACY OF VENICE 


ARLY in the seventeenth century Venice, for centuries an inde- 
E pendent republic, was one of the centers of opposition to Span- 
ish hegemony in Italy. Political agitators who disliked Spain were 
sure to find an audience in the Republic, and the commercial activ- 
ity of so wealthy a city attracted foreigners from both East and 
West. Early in May of 1618 many western European adventurers 
began to gather in Venice to watch the ‘‘ Wedding of the Sea’’ on 
the Feast of the Ascension (May 24 of that year). In a magnificent 
symbolic ritual, almost the entire population was to embark in 
gondolas to watch the Doge cast a golden wedding-ring into the 
Adriatic from the Bucintoro, a large and richly-decorated state 
gondola. On May 18, 1618, the Venetians awakened to find the 
bodies of two strangled Frenchmen, each hanging by one foot from 
the pillars of the Piazza di San Mareo. <A few days later Jacques 
Pierre, a French adventurer in the service of the Venetian fleet, 
was bound, weighted with stones, and thrown into the sea off the 
eoast of Croatia. On the very eve of the Feast of the Ascension 
the body of another Frenchman, bearing signs of horrible torture, 
was hung up in the Piazza. The foreign adventurers had by this 
time fled west to the mainland, but it was the popular belief that 
they had all been strangled in prison and thrown into the deep 
Canale degli Orfani. 

Neither the Doge nor the Council of Ten offered any explana- 
tion, and rumors arose that a plot had been discovered to blow up 
the Palace of the Doges and the Arsenal and capture the city. 
The principal conspirators were supposed to have been Don Alfonso 
de la Cueva (Marqués de Bedmar and Spanish Ambassador to 
Venice) and Don Pedro Téllez-Girén, Duke of Osuna and Viceroy 
of Naples. The latter was an unpredictable and fiery Spanish 
patriot who formulated his own policies in Italy, and whose galleys 
had only recently plundered Venetian shipping in the Adriatic 
Sea and brought the vital trade of the Republic to a standstill. 
The combination of his strong fleet and aggressive military policy 
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posed a constant threat for the city, whose only defense was its 
control of the Adriatic. The disclosure of what was apparently 
a Spanish conspiracy to capture Venice was the climax of three 
years of mounting tension between the two countries.’ 

Interesting from our point of view is the story that Quevedo, 
Osuna’s personal aide and trusted diplomatic envoy, was one of 
the foreigners in Venice at this time. Pablo Antonio de Tarsia, 
Quevedo’s earliest biographer, is the most important source for 
this information : 


Y habiendo ido don Francisco a Venecia con Xaque Pierres y otro 
caballero espafiol jenizaro a hacer una diligencia de grande riesgo, tuvo 
dicha de poderse retirar sin daiio de su persona; y en habito de pobre, todo 
andrajoso, se eseapé de dos hombres que le siguieron para matarle, [de] 
los cuales, aunque estuvieron con él, supo encubrirse con tal arte, que no 
fué conocido, cayendo la desdicha sobre los dos compaifieros, que quedaron 
presos, y después, por mano del verdugo, fueron ajusticiados.” 


This story has found universal acceptance among Quevedo’s 
biographers, and has become one of the more outstanding events 
of his life.* Only three men, however, have developed any addi- 


1 Heinrich Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig (Stuttgart, 1934), III, 
284-289; Logan Pearsall Smith, The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton 
(Oxford, 1907), I, 157; Samuele Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia 
(Venice, 1914), VII, 140; Ces4reo Fernindez Duro, El gran duque de Osuna 
y su marina (Madrid, 1885), pp. 75-112. Only the bare, essential facts of 
the conspiracy are given above. 

2 Quoted from Pablo Antonio de Tarsia, Vida de don Francisco de Quevedo 
y Villegas (Madrid, 1663), p. 89, by Luis Astrana Marin, ed. Obras completas: 
obras en verso, by Quevedo (Madrid, 1943), p. 763. Interpolation mine. 

8 See Nicol4s Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova (Madrid, 1783), I, 460; 
José Alvarez y Baena, Hijos de Madrid (Madrid, 1790), II, 139; Antonio 
de Capmany y Montpalau, Teatro histérico-critico de la elocuencia espaiiola 
(Madrid, 1794), V, 36; Manuel José Quintana, Introduccién histérica a una 
coleccién de poesias castellanas, BAE XIX (Madrid, 1852), 142; Reinhold 
Baumstark, Don Francisco de Quevedo (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1871), p. 67; 
Rafael Martinez Nacarino, Don F. de Q: Ensayo de biografia juridica (Madrid, 
1910), p. 130; Julian Juderias y Loyot, D. F. de Q. y Villegas: La época, 
el hombre, las doctrinas (Madrid, 1923), p. 149; René Bouvier, Q. homme du 
Diable, homme de Dieu (Paris, 1929), p. 96; Antonio Porras, Q. (Madrid, 
1930), p. 223; Antonio Espina, Q. (Madrid, 1945), p. 120; Clara Campoamor, 
Vida y obra de Q. (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 57; Antonio Papell, Q. Su vida, su 
genio, su obra (Barcelona, 1947), p. 84; Emilio Carilla, Q. (Entre dos cen- 
tenarios) (Tucum4n, 1949), p. 22. Ciriaco Pérez Bustamante, in ‘‘Quevedo, 
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tional evidence or new theory in support of Tarsia. Aureliano 
Fernandez-Guerra, writing in 1852, drew support for Tarsia from 
various satirical attacks on Quevedo. The earliest of these satires 
was an essay by the Venetian Giacomo Castellani entitled Castigo 
essemplare de’ calunniatori, published in 1618. This pamphlet was 
part of a political polemic in which Quevedo was involved, and Cas- 
tellani wrote under a pseudonym and gave a fictitious place of pub- 
lication (Antopoli, an ancient Greek city in Egypt). In a note to 
one paragraph of this satire, Fernandez-Guerra states that there 
is an ‘‘alusién harto clara a lo de haber salido de Venecia Quevedo 
en habito de mendigo.’’ In this passage ‘‘Donna Francesca di 
Quevedo”’ is imagined as brought to trial, and admits she used 
magic to induce ‘‘Donna Urraca’’ (the Margués de Bedmar), who 
‘*in tutto dependeva dalla sua mano,’’ to capture Venice.* Allu- 
sions to Quevedo’s supposed magical powers do not necessarily 
refer to his escape from Venice disguised as a beggar: as early as 
February, 1617, Gaspar Spinelli, the Venetian Resident in Naples, 
was referring to Quevedo in his correspondence as ‘‘un prete che 
fa professione di mago.’’® In Castellani’s satire, any allusions 
to Quevedo’s presence in Venice must be inferred from the state- 
ment that he persuaded Bedmar to capture the city. But how reli- 
able is Castellani as a source of history? The hatred of the Vene- 
tians for Quevedo and the Duke of Osuna is well known, and 
Ferndndez-Guerra himself considered Castellani’s pamphlet as 
“‘lleno de maldades y mentiras contra la persona de don Fran- 


diplom&tico,’’ Revista de Estudios Politicos, XIII, no. 24 (1945), 159--183, 
seems to believe Quevedo did not go to Venice, but does not go so far as to 
contradict Tarsia. 

4 Castigo essemplare de’ calunniatori: Avviso di Parnaso di Valerio 
Fulvio, Savoiano [Castellani] (Antopoli, 1618), p. 16. Although it has been 
said that this pamphlet was not published until 1621 (See Jesis G. Marafién, 
‘*Quevedo y Castellani,’’ Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, XXII 
[1946], 361), the first edition, dated 1618, is in the Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, R/16932. Pertinent excerpts are reprinted, with the notes mentioned 
above, by Aureliano FernAndez-Guerra, ed. Obras de don Francisco de Quevedo 
Villegas, BAE XLVIII (Madrid, 1852), II, 652. Menéndez y Pelayo’s reprint- 
ing of these documents (Obras completas de . . . Quevedo [Seville, 1897] I) 
adds no new material of interest to us. 

5 Letter published by Eugenia Levi, ‘‘Per la congiura spagnuola contro 
Venezia nel 1618,’’ Nuovo archivio veneto, XVII (1899), 23, notes. 
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cisco,’’* an opinion very easy to substantiate. As a matter of 
facet it is quite logical, in view of Quevedo’s public réle as Osuna’s 
diplomatic envoy, that when the Venetians attributed the conspiracy 
to the Duke, Quevedo should be automatically considered as the 
link between Osuna and the Marqués de Bedmar. As support for 
Tarsia’s story, this sort of assumption by the author of a vicious 
personal attack is indeed weak evidence. 

None of the Spanish satirical attacks on Quevedo mentioned by 
Fernandez-Guerra was written less than fourteen years after the 
events to which they allude—ample time for facts to become con- 
fused and false rumors to circulate. Two of these satires suggest 
that Quevedo was burned in effigy in the Piazza di San Marco; 
even if true, this would not prove his presence there in person. 
The authors of the third satire, the Tribunal de la justa venganza, 
apparently drew their information from Giacomo Castellani, whose 
pseudonym they mention, or from the fact that the Venetians broke 
up and burned a statue of Osuna a year before the conspiracy.’ 
The following are examples of their statements: ‘‘[Quevedo era 
el] fingido privado del Virrey, . . . entre familiar y mozo de 
entretenimiento; . . . vino [a Madrid] cargado de dinero, que 
miserable y avarientamente guarda.’’* Even the most cursory 
examination of the correspondence between Osuna and Quevedo 
will show that such accusations are utterly false, and no more reli- 
able as historical proof than the vicious attacks by Quevedo himself 
on Géngora, Ruiz de Alarcén, Pacheco de Narvaez and others. 

Thus the Spanish and Venetian satires cited by Fernandez- 
Guerra are not convincing proof of Tarsia’s story that Quevedo 
went to Venice to carry out the conspiracy, later escaping disguised 
as a beggar. In addition to these satires, Fernandez-Guerra 
thought that in 1621 the Prosecutor in the trial of the Dukes of 
Uceda and Osuna stated that Osuna had sent Quevedo to Venice 
secretly to talk with the Marqués de Bedmar about ‘‘los medios de 
afianzar la tranquilidad de Lombardia.’’ Fernéndez-Guerra cites 
‘*pliego n, folio 25’’ of the Prosecutor’s Memorial, but Quevedo is 

6**Vida de . . . Quevedo,’’ in Obras de . . . Quevedo, I, lvi (BAE 
XXIII). 

7 On Osuna’s statue see Amelia Zambler, ‘‘Contributo alla storia della con- 


giura spagnuola contro Venezia,’’ Nuovo archivio veneto, XI (1896), 23. 
8 Reprinted by Ferndndez-Guerra in Obras de . . . Quevedo, II, 653. 
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not mentioned on this folio, nor does any such statement appear 
elsewhere in the Memorial.® 

We now turn to Ernest Mérimée, whose Essai sur la vie et les 
wuvres de Francisco de Quevedo appeared in Paris in 1886. Al- 
though he re-examined the whole problem of Quevedo’s trip to 
Venice, Mérimée also relied heavily on Tarsia. To Fernandez- 
Guerra’s evidence, he added the information that the Venetian 
Government stated in 1618 that many foreigners had escaped from 
the city. He also noted Quevedo’s admission that the Venetians 
had aceused him of going to Venice, and the satirist’s evasive 
defense of the ‘‘conspirators’’ before the Council of State in Madrid 
(pp. 55-56). Quevedo’s evasiveness will be discussed below. The 
rest of Mérimée’s information is not convincing proof of Tarsia’s 
story. 

In La vida turbulenta de Quevedo (Madrid, 1945), Luis Astrana 
Marin has much to say about Quevedo’s trip to Venice, although 
he nowhere offers any documentation for his statements. Writing 
after the conspiracy had been thoroughly studied by many modern 
Italian historians and after he himself and Angel Gonz4lez Palencia 
had demonstrated more than ever Tarsia’s unreliability,*° Astrana 
has this to say: 


De acuerdo con los marqueses de Bedmar y de Villafranca, embajador 
el uno en Venecia y gobernador el otro en Milan, Quevedo partié, por 
orden [del duque] de Osuna, a conferenciar recatadamente en Venecia con 
el embajador y realizar “una diligencia de gran riesgo.” Su vida se 
jugaba a un albur; mds no se detuvo a meditar en ella, si podia servir al 
bien ptiblico espafol. Ibase a poner fin (o tal era el propdésito) a las 
disenciones entre Napoles y la Serenisima Repdblica (p. 261). 


® Fernandez-Guerra, I, liii, note 4. See Memorial del pleyto que el sefior 
D. Iuan Chumacero y Sotomayor, Fiscal de Consejo de las Ordenes y de la 
Iunta, trata con el Duque de Uceda. The location of this printed document 
(which bears no date or place of publication) is not given by Quevedo’s most 
recent editor, Luis Astrana Marin (Obras completas: obras en verso and 
Obras completas en prosa, Madrid, 1943 and 1945). It is no longer where it 
was in Fern4ndez-Guerra’s day, has been re-numbered since Ernest Mérimée 
saw it, and is now bound in a volume of varios in the Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, ms. 11569, no. 11 (unnumbered). 

10 Astrana, ed. Obras . . . en verso by Quevedo, pp. 741-747, 756, 766-776 
(notes to the reprinting of Tarsia’s biography). Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, 
‘*Pleitos de Quevedo con la Villa de la Torre de Juan Abad,’’ Boletin de 
la Real Academia Espafiola, XIV (1927), 619. Reprinted in Historias y 
leyendas (Madrid, 1942), p. 480. 
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Astrana cites no authority for this information. Close examination 
reveals that, aside from the five-word quotation from Tarsia, the 
passage as a whole has the appearance of a rephrasing of a state- 
ment by Pedro Aldrete de Quevedo y Villegas, Quevedo’s nephew, 
heir and editor. In the preface to a volume of Quevedo’s poetry 
entitled Las tres musas tiltimas castellanas (Madrid, 1670), Aldrete 
wrote as follows: 


Cuando conocié [Quevedo] que el fingir o disimular convenia al bien 
comin, siempre lo hizo, aunque cediese en detrimento suyo. Habiéndosele 
ofrecido al Duque de Osuna el valerse de su persona para que fuese a 
Venecia a tratar algunas cosas acera de componer las disensiones que aquel 
reino tenia con venecianos, conociendo que esto cedia en utilidad al bien 
publico, disfrazado hizo la diligencia, con gran trabajo y riesgo de su vida. 
We have no way of gauging the reliability of this partial support 
for Tarsia’s original story. The fact that Aldrete had almost cer- 
tainly read Tarsia’s biography (it was dedicated to him) weakens 
considerably the value of his story as evidence in support of 
Tarsia. In addition to this, he was writing over fifty years after 
an event which had occurred before his birth, and it must be remem- 
bered that many anecdotes, most of them false, had circulated about 
Quevedo. 

The remainder of Astrana’s statement about Quevedo in Venice 
contains details on Quevedo’s movements which seem to be substan- 
tially what Fernandez-Guerra thought he saw on pliego n, folio 25 
of Chumacero’s Memorial: Astrana says that Quevedo went to 
Venice ‘‘de acuerdo con los marqueses de Bedmar y Villafranca,”’ 
‘‘por orden del duque de Osuna,’’ and to ‘‘conferenciar recatada- 
mente en Venecia con el embajador.’’ Astrana cites no sources for 
this information. One would naturally turn to the correspondence 
of the three diplomats published in the Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos, but this offers no support, for all three deny any part in 


the conspiracy. Far from being ‘‘in agreement’’ with Osuna, 
Bedmar will not even vouch for him: 


Con esta revolucién o conjuracién, que asi llaman, quiere este vulgo 
que sea el autor el sefior duque de Osuna, y yo el ministro, que es cosa tan 
ajena a la verdad, a lo menos en cuanto a mi, que jamds ha habido entre 
nosotros dos una sola palabra sobre ella (italics mine). 


11 Letter to King Philip III, June 2, 1618, in Coleccién de documentos 


inéditos para la historia de Espaia (Madrid, 1865), XLVI, 414. Abbrev. 
Codoin. 
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But only three pages after his passage quoted above, Astrana 
insists once more on the connection between Quevedo and Bedmar, 
via Osuna. He begins his account of what transpired in Venice 
as follows: ‘‘Quevedo conferencié con Bedmar. Todo estaba dis- 
puesto’’ (p. 264). A year later, in 1946, Astrana apparently be- 
lieved that neither the Marqués de Villafranca nor Bedmar had 
had any part in the conspiracy: ‘‘De nada tuvo noticia el Consejo, 
ni probablemente don Pedro de Toledo, ni el marqués de Bed- 
mar.’’** He cites no source for his change of opinion. 

Astrana apparently places considerable trust in Tarsia himself: 
in La vida turbulenta he later quotes Tarsia and Aldrete in full, 
adding : 


Los que niegan [la existencia de] la conjura de Venecia, de mil modos 
relatada, ,cémo explicarian la estancia alli de Quevedo disfrazado, patente 
en los dos anteriores testimonios [de Tarsia y Aldrete]? (p. 268) 


Three pages later Astrana insists on this trust in Tarsia. Referring 
to Tarsia’s statement that Quevedo went to Venice with Jacques 
Pierre, and to Quevedo’s denial of any part in the conspiracy, 
Astrana says: ‘‘O mienten su primer biégrafo [Tarsia] y su sobrino 
[Aldrete], o fué [Quevedo] con él [Jacques Pierre] a Venecia’’ 
(p. 271). The answer to these questions can be found in Astrana’s 
own annotations of his edition of Tarsia’s biography, published only 
two years before La vida turbulenta de Quevedo: ** ‘‘ Muchos son los 
yerros en que incurrié el biégrafo [Tarsia]’’ (p. 741) ; ‘‘Otro yerro 
grande de Tarsia’’ (p. 746); ‘‘Tarsia sufrié aqui una confusién 
mas’’ (p. 766); ‘‘Todo esto es una fabula ridicula forjada por el 
biégrafo’’ (p. 768) ; ‘‘ Vuelve a equivocarse el bidgrafo’’ (p. 770) ; 
‘‘Otra fibula de Tarsia’’ (p. 771); and finally ‘‘ Nuevamente 
Tarsia muestra hallarse descalificado para escribir la vida de 
Quevedo”’ (p. 775). 

Between 1893 and 1934 there appeared on this whole subject 
a dozen or more lengthy articles (most of them by Italian scholars 
who uncovered new prime sources of information), to say nothing 
of the admirable summary and bibliography in Heinrich Kretsch- 
mayr’s Geschichte von Venedig. Astrana apparently makes no use 
of any of these, or of any recognizable new material. 

12 Astrana, ed. Epistolario completo de don Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas 


[sic] (Madrid, 1946), p. 89, note. Abbrev. EP. 
18 Astrana, ed. Obras .. . en verso (Madrid, 1943). 
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In view of this confusion and the gravity of the whole affair, it 
seems fitting to examine Tarsia’s story carefully. No direct con- 
temporary written proof has yet come to light to contradict or 
support Tarsia’s statement that Quevedo himself went to Venice 
and then fled the city, narrowly escaping assassination. There is, 
however, a great variety of fairly detailed information available 
about most of the events which led up to the executions of May 18, 
1618. Tarsia gives no date for Quevedo’s trip to Venice with 
Jacques Pierre. The satirist had been in Madrid since the previous 
July, and could not have left Spain for Italy before March 27, 1618, 
because he wrote to Osuna on that date.** Assuming that Quevedo 
went to Italy, he probably did not arrive before May, 1618. It is 
known, however, that Jacques Pierre went to Venice in June, 1617." 
As for the ‘‘otro caballero espafiol genizaro’’ mentioned by Tarsia, 
no such Spaniard is known to have gone to Venice in connection 
with the conspiracy : all those who were to carry out the plot were 
French or Italian.** The man who did accompany Pierre to Venice 
was Langlade, a French explosives expert.*’ The military connota- 
tion of genizaro brings to mind Alessandro Spinosa, a captain from 
Rome who was once associated with Pierre, but Spinosa was 
executed in Venice on September 23, 1617.** 

Tarsia says that Quevedo’s two ‘‘companions’’ were captured 
and died at the hands of an executioner, implying that all three 
were trying to escape from Venice at the time of the capture. 
Actually, Jacques Pierre and Langlade had been sent to sea with 
the Venetian fleet in April, 1618, and on May 12 (six days before 
the conspiracy was known generally) the Venetian Government 
ordered Admiral Barbarigo to execute them. A reply was received 
on May 31 to the effect that Pierre had been drowned and that 
Langlade, then in Dalmatia, was to suffer the same punishment.”” 
It should also be said that although the identity of all the con- 
spirators is well known, Quevedo’s name has never appeared in any 
document in connection with the plot. 

14 EP, p. 92 (a reference by Quevedo to the letter of March 27). 

15 Romanin, Storia documentata, VII, 123-124. 

16 Kretschmayr, Geschichte, III, 284-285. 

17 Romanin, VII, 123-124, 132-140. 


18 Amelia Zambler, ‘‘Contributo,’’ pp. 34-35. 
19 Romanin, VII, 132, 140-141. 
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Immediately after the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, Tarsia continues as follows: 


Y siempre que entre amigos hizo memoria deste suceso, usaba de tal 
prudencia, que lo que mas se le ofa decir era motejar a los que le busearon 
de descuidados; y ofreciéndosele tratar en sus obras de los que contra su 
vida conspiraron, los honré tanto, que parecia haber recibido de ellos algan 
beneficio: efectos muy propios de su 4nimo grande, que no consentia sefial 
ni memoria de ofensa en su noble corazén. .. . 


Astrana Marin considers Tarsia’s statement that Quevedo some- 
times mentioned his part in the conspiracy among friends, as proof 
of Tarsia’s other statement that Quevedo went to Venice.2® Even 
were this not begging the question, it could not be accepted. A 
glance at the rest of the above-quoted sentence shows how little 
Tarsia really knew of Quevedo’s personality and how gross were 
his exaggerations. In the first place it is inconceivable that the 
man who carried on such vitriolic literary wars with Géngora and 
others should be the forgiving type. Secondly, Quevedo never 
mentioned the Venetians without castigating their treachery, cupid- 
ity and evil intentions: ‘‘Es repidblica ésa que mientras que no 
tuviere conciencia duraraé, porque si restituye lo ajeno no le queda 
nada. ... Al fin es gente de quien huyé la tierra, y son narices de 
las naciones y el albafal de las monarquias. . . . No son ni moros 
ni eristianos.’’*4 ‘‘Venecia, sefior, es el chisme del mundo y el 
azogue de los principes: es una reptblica que ni se ha de creer ni 
se ha de olvidar. ... Es Venecia mas dafiosa a los amigos que a los 
enemigos. ’’ ?? 

To conclude with Tarsia, it will be noticed that he describes the 
activities of three men : Quevedo, Jacques Pierre, and the ‘‘ caballero 
espanol genizaro.’’ It has been shown above that everything Tarsia 
says about the latter two, whom he calls Quevedo’s companions, is 
false. For an evaluation of that part of Tarsia’s statement which 
refers to Quevedo himself, the lack of direct contemporary proof of 
the satirist’s whereabouts means that one can only fall back on 
Tarsia’s own reputation for reliability. He is, unfortunately, 
highly unreliable and given to fabricating just this sort of spectac- 


20 EP, p. 87, notes. 

21 ‘* EF) suefio de la muerte,’’ Obras completas en prosa, ed. Luis Astrana 
Marin (Madrid, 1945), pp. 244-245. 

22 **TLinece de Italia,’’ Obras . . . en prosa, p. 625. 
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ular anecdote. Many examples of this can be found in his biog- 
raphy, notably in the account of Quevedo’s supposed duel in 1611 
(disproved by Angel Gonzalez Palencia) ** and in Tarsia’s en- 
thusiastic statement that the legend that Quevedo’s body was found 
perfectly preserved ten years after burial is proof that he was a 
saint.** Of course the accuracy of Tarsia’s story about the trip 
to Venice cannot be determined finally on this basis alone, but at 
least the available evidence is anything but favorable. 


In trying to determine whether or not Quevedo went to Venice 
early in 1618, we find reason to doubt that he went to Italy at all 
in that period. He had been in Madrid since the previous summer, 
and there is no direct evidence of any trip to Italy in the spring of 
1618. Had Quevedo participated in the abortive conspiracy, he 
would have been in Venice at least until May 18, 1618, the date 
when the Venetians broke up the plot by the public execution of 
two of the conspirators. In Madrid on May 31, however, Quevedo 
executed, before the Notary Public Antonio de Lacalle, a power of 
attorney in favor of the Licenciado Quintanar.** Lawyers will 
agree that it would be extremely rash to suppose, without convine- 
ing proof, that such an official public document could have been 
forged or falsely dated. It would have been virtually impossible 
for Quevedo to reach Madrid from Venice in ten days (to say noth- 
ing of the improbability of a direct trip, which would have attracted 
too much attention and left him in Madrid without orders from 
the Duke of Osuna). The fact that in the power of attorney 
Quintanar was authorized to ‘‘cobrar todo lo que se le debe y 
administrar su hacienda’’ indicates, not that Quevedo had just 
arrived in Madrid, but that he was about to leave for a protracted 
absence. 

The correspondence which passed between Quevedo and the 
Duke of Osuna in the spring of 1618 gives further evidence that 
the satirist never left Spain. He wrote to Osuna from Madrid 


23 ‘* Pleitos de Quevedo con la Villa de la Torre de Juan Abad,’’ Boletin 
de la Real Academia Espafiola, XIV (1927), 619. Reprinted in Historias y 
leyendas (Madrid, 1942), p. 480. 

24 Tarsia, p. 152. Reprinted by Astrana, Obras. . . en verso, p. 779. 

25 Archivo de Protocolos, Madrid, Escribania de Antonio de Lacalle, 1618. 
First published by Cristébal Pérez Pastor in 1906; reprinted by Astrana in 
Obras . . . en verso, p. 818. 
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on March 27, 1618,°° and in those days mail was so slow that the 
Duke could not have received this letter until late in April.27 He 
answered Quevedo, probably early in May, and this reply did not 
reach Madrid until after the middle of June.** In order to take 
part in the conspiracy of Venice, however, the satirist would have 
had to be in Naples in the first two weeks of May, or at least in 
Venice itself by May 18. If Quevedo had been in Naples or Venice 
in the first half of May, it hardly seems possible that Osuna (with- 
out whose express instructions Quevedo did not make such jour- 
neys) *® would himself at that time have sent a letter for Quevedo 
to Madrid. 

In conclusion, not only is there no evidence that Quevedo went 
to Italy in the spring of 1618, but there is specific evidence that he 
was in Madrid as late as March 27. Early in May Osuna, who 
as we have seen controlled Quevedo’s movements, addressed a 
letter for him to Madrid, and on May 31 Quevedo executed a power 
of attorney in the capital. Finally, the satirist read a paper to the 
Council of State on June 25, 1618, and received Osuna’s letter 
a day or two later.*° 

We now turn to Quevedo’s defense of the Duke of Osuna before 
the Council of State in Madrid, made in the form of a parecer 
which was read on June 25, 1618. Ernest Mérimée and Astrana 
Marin have both found in this paper corroborative evidence of 
Quevedo’s presence in Venice. The former describes Quevedo’s 
evasive and vague statements about the conspiracy and concludes 
that the satirist was concealing his part in the plot. Astrana 
Marin apparently draws the same conclusion: ‘‘Calla [Quevedo], 
y es muy significativo su silencio, que él propio se hallaba en Venecia 
el célebre dia de la Ascensién, con todas sus peripecias, y el salir 
disfrazado de mendigo.’’ * 


26 EP, p. 92 (a reference by Quevedo to the letter of March 27). 

27 Of 41 letters examined, 3 reached Madrid in 3 weeks, 12 in 4 weeks, 
11 in 5 weeks, 3 in 6, 4 in 7, and 3 each in 8 and 9 weeks (Codoin, XLVI, 
5, 397, 453-565; XLVII, 44, 109-118, 132, 167-187, 208-225, 242, 261, 
285-335, 350-420). 

28 EP, p. 92 (a reference by Quevedo to recent receipt of Osuna’s reply). 

29 See, for example, Quevedo’s statement a month earlier: ‘‘ Estaré 
esperando la orden de V. E. o para mi buelta o para lo que me mandare hazer 
V.E.’’ (EP, p. 85). 

30 EP, pp. 90-92, 96. 

31 Hssai sur... Quevedo, p. 56. 

32 EP, p. 89, note. 
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Before discussing this parecer, it should be mentioned that 
there exists the manuscript of another parecer, almost a copy of 
the first. Both papers are in Quevedo’s hand, and although the 
first is undated, the report of the Council states that it was read on 
June 25, 1618. It was included in this report and forwarded to 
Philip III. The second was dated June 26, 1618, by Quevedo, and 
on June 28 he enclosed it in a letter to Osuna.” The first parecer 
seems to have been written in great haste, for it is merely a recital 
of the series of events which led up to the conspiracy of Venice, 
with no specific information about the plot, but a denial of Osuna’s 
supposed part in it. In the second parecer, however, Quevedo 
condensed this recital, omitted the rash denial about the conspiracy, 
clarified the chronology of events and added an introduction and 
conclusion defending Osuna’s actions in more convincing terms. 
There is much more method and order to this paper. (It is much 
closer in this respect to a well-reasoned parecer he presented in 
September, 1617.) In his biography of Quevedo, Astrana Marin 
maintains that the second parecer was also read before the Council 
of State (p. 275). It is clear from the consulta of the meeting on 
June 25 (see note 33) that the original was the one which was read 
on that date. Since the reports of this session and of a preliminary 
meeting held two days previously were immediately forwarded to 
the King, who took action on the matter, it seems doubtful that the 
Council met again to discuss the whole problem a third time the 
very next day; in any case there is no record of such a session. It 
is even more doubtful that, had it met again, Quevedo would have 


88 EP, pp. 87 (first parecer), 90 (second parecer) and 93 (letter to Osuna). 
See also the consulta of the Council of State in Codoin, XLVI, 439. Don 
Ricardo Magdaleno, Director of the Archivo General de Simancas, told me in 
1953 that the MS. of the first parecer, once in that Archive, has been lost for 
many decades. Although Astrana states that it is there (EP, p. xxiv), he 
admitted in a letter to Don Ricardo dated Oct. 30, 1952, that he had copied 
the text from Fernindez-Guerra’s notes. The MS. of the second parecer has 
been in the library of Mr. Archer M. Huntington since about 1902 (see Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez Marin, ‘‘ Doce cartas de Quevedo,’’ Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espafiola, I [1914], 586). On April 14, 1954, Mr. Huntington replied to an 
inquiry of mine as follows (in part): ‘‘ Material of this kind which I have is 
now in a vault in a trust company in New York, and I am quite unable in my 
present condition to go and make an examination and select letters that might 
be useful, if there are any... .’’ In quoting this parecer I follow Rodriguez 
Marin’s transcription. 
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been asked to read a copy of something read the day before. 
Astrana gives no further reasons for his complicated theory. 

During the two days between the presentation of the Venetian 
complaint and the meeting of the Council of State on June 25, 
Quevedo was undoubtedly very busy. As Osuna’s representative 
in Madrid, it was his duty to do all he could to obtain favorable 
action on matters touching the Duke. In seventeenth-century 
Madrid the practice was to speak to the individual councillors per- 
sonally and privately before the meeting of the Council, and often 
to give them presents.** While he was engaged in persuading the 
various councillors that Osuna had had no part in the conspiracy, 
Quevedo probably did not have time to write the second parecer. 
After he had read and submitted the first to the Council, however, 
there would then have been little left to do but wait for whatever 
action the King might take. It seems that, once Quevedo had time, 
he made a copy from memory of the parecer submitted the day 
before to the Council. This would explain the date of the copy 
(June 26, 1618), the close but not literal similarity of the two ver- 
sions of the events in Italy, the condensation and clarification in the 
second paper, and the addition of an introduction and a conclusion. 
It was this parecer that he sent to Osuna in Italy. 

Returning now to a consideration of Quevedo’s parecer as evi- 
dence of his part in the conspiracy, it is important to fix the 
chronology of the events related. The material treated in the two 
versions being practically identical, we will follow the June 26 
copy because Quevedo there gives the chronology with greater 
clarity. He relates in some detail the ‘‘treason’’ of Jacques Pierre 
and Langlade, who had been in Osuna’s service: the Venetians paid 
them lavishly to leave Naples and come to Venice. This event 
actually took place in May, 1617,*° and therefore Quevedo, who 
did not leave Naples until May 31, 1617,°* was a witness to it. He 


84 See Quevedo’s descriptions of such activities on other occasions, EP, 
pp. 28, 30, 93; the letters to Osuna from recipients of such presents, EP, p. 97; 
and Chumacero’s Memorial, pliego B, fol. 5v. 

35 Romanin, VII, 118. 

86 Francesco Zazzera, Giornali del felice gouerno dell’Eccmo. D. Pietro 
Girone, Duca d’Ossuna, Vicere del Regno di Napoli, Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid, MS. 10342, fol. 61. Astrana reproduces Fernindez-Guerra’s Spanish 


translation of this passage (Obras .. . en verso, p. 809), with the wrong folio 
number and without the location of the MS. 
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next describes in detail the arrival in Naples of a certain French 
Viscount of Provence whom the Venetians had sent with an explo- 
sives expert to burn Osuna’s ships. Quevedo describes his own 
part in their arrest: ‘‘Trataron de huirse a Roma; tomaron el 
camino de Capua. Yo bolbiendo de Roma los conozi, por bien que 
se disimularon. Abisé al Duque mi sr. .. .’’ This incident also 
took place in May, 1617.* 

Quevedo next makes the following statement: ‘‘Después aca 
llevaron a su seruizio vn capitén napolitano, segin me a sido 
auisado, i otros dos.’’ He only says he has heard this news, not 
that he was a witness to it, as was the case above. In the first 
parecer Quevedo refers to the men as ‘‘unos napolitanos, un capitan 
y otro u otros dos,’’ and says that ‘‘Desto avisé yo . . . ha mas 
de tres meses.’’ Since he was addressing the Council of State, 
and he was definitely in Spain three months before June, Quevedo 
must mean he heard in Spain that such an event had taken place 
in Naples, and notified Philip’s government, probably the Council 
itself. In relating this event Quevedo’s vagueness, brevity and 
uncertainty contrast strongly with the clarity of his details on 
Jacques Pierre and Langlade: this information is second-hand, 
he is not sure of the number of men involved, and he relates only 
the bare facts. 

In the first parecer Quevedo’s short sentence dealing with the 
conspiracy itself is as follows: ‘‘Parece que (segin he sabido y es 
cierto), dichos dos franceses [Jacques Pierre y Langlade], porque 
venecianos [sic] les adelantasen el sueldo, dijeron que aquellos 
traidores [jlos dos o tres napolitanos?|, tan sacados o pagados por 
ellos, eran espias del duque de Osuna, que con ellos lo trataban.’’ 
Surely, had Quevedo been in Venice, or even in Naples, at the 
time of the conspiracy, he would have been able to make a stronger 
statement in Osuna’s defense than this. As it was, he prudently 
omitted this very sentence from the June 26 copy. In reference 
to all the above information, he stated in the original parecer that 
** Este es el hecho y la verdad ... y lo vi,’’ but this also was omitted 
in the revision. Even in the first parecer it is clear that ‘‘lo vi’’ 
cannot apply to statements qualified by ‘‘Parece (segin he sabido 

87 Romanin, VII, 123. On Quevedo’s trip to Rome, see Zazzera, fol. 53v, 


and Tarsia, pp. 68-70 (reproduced by Astrana, Obras . .. en verso, pp. 
759, 809). 
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.)’’; nor to statements that Quevedo later qualified by ‘‘Segan 
me a sido auisado. . . .’’ Had Quevedo just arrived from Naples 
to defend Osuna, he would certainly have been able to say that he 
was a witness to Osuna’s innocence, that the Duke had spoken to 
him personally, ete. There would have been no need for Philip 
III to write to the Duke on June 28, 1618, asking for an explanation 
of his part in the conspiracy.** In addition to this, if Quevedo 
had just arrived in Spain to explain the plot, some of his state- 
ments in the June 26 parecer would have been meaningless: ‘‘No 
a dado el Duque mi sr. cuenta destas cosas .. .’’ and ‘‘Yo no sé 
nada por carta del Duque mi sr. deste leuantamiento.’’ 


In conclusion, the evidence of Quevedo’s presence in Venice 
consists solely of rumor, explained by the Venetians’ hatred of him 
and of Osuna. Thus Tarsia’s story, shown to be erroneous in most 
of its details, is without support, and his unreliability compels 
great caution in accepting his statements. The evidence of Que- 
vedo’s probable absence, however, rests on far firmer ground. Not 
only is there internal evidence in Quevedo’s statements to the Coun- 
cil of State, but the dates of the correspondence between him and 
Osuna show that the latter knew Quevedo was in Spain. Finally, 
there is the power of attorney Quevedo signed in Madrid on May 
3, 1618. It is difficult to question the date of such an official public 
document, and Quevedo’s presence in Madrid on this date means 
that he would have had to make any trip from Venice in ten days— 
a virtual impossibility. 

JAMES QO. Crosby 

University of Illinois 


88 Codoin, XLVI, 516. 





A CENTRAL THEME AND ITS STRUCTURAL EQUIVALENT 
IN LOPE’S FUENTEOVEJUNA 


8 Mon to Professor Joaquin Casalduero’s article Fuenteo- 
vejuna (RFH V [1943], 22 seq.) we know that this play of 
Lope’s has no political (or ‘‘revolutionary’’) purpose as Menéndez 
y Pelayo thought, but treats a metaphysical or moral problem: 


Contra la afirmacién impetuosa del instinto se yergue igualmente decidida 
la afirmacién de la sociedad. Contra el instinto individualizador y de- 
structor se levanta el acorde total de la sociedad. El sefior no puede 
ser, no debe ser el instinto; el hombre, la sociedad tiene la voluntad de 
vencer a ese mal sefior y reemplazarlo por el verdadero, por el Rey, por 
la augusta razén catélica, El amor pasién queda incluido en la zona 
de lo individual, la institucién del matrimonio—institucién, ahora (siglo 
XVII) mds que nunca religiosa y social—corresponde a la sociedad. 


Recently Professor A. A. Parker (Bull. of Hisp. Studies XXX 
[1953], 142) has reaffirmed the unity of theme in the play ‘‘to 
be found in the moral conceptions governing the presentation of 
the theme—so common in the Spanish literature of the later 
Golden Age—of the rebellion of the individual against the social 
order. Treason and rape are dramatically unified in Fuenteovejuna 
because they are morally akin—aspects of an individual will to 
social disorder.’’ G. W. Ribbans (Bull. XXXI [1954]: ‘‘The 
meaning and structure of Lope’s Fuenteovejuna’’) has shown more 
specifically the coherence and basic unity of the two plots of the 
play (that of the Comendador’s rebellion against the Catholic 
Kings and that of the outrages perpetrated by him upon the 
women of the community): strangely enough, while quoting 
Casalduero’s and Parker’s judgments mentioned above with ap- 
proval, he takes exception to most of the former’s parallels be- 
tween various passages in the play. 

In my opinion, both Casalduero and Ribbans have overlooked 
one aspect of the central theme that dominates the whole play: 
the relationship between love and musical harmony. The first 
indication of this theme is to be found in scene 2 of act I (dis- 
cussed by both our critics, but without mention of its impact on 
the play) in which the debating contest between the rural people 
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of Fuenteovejuna about courtesy (‘‘the key to love’’) and 
love takes place. Anyone familiar with my study in Traditio III 


1 Frondoso provokes the debate on courtesy (which will be logically fol- 
lowed by the debate on love since [act I, v. 13] ‘es Ilave la cortesia para 
abrir la voluntad’) by calling the labradoras Laurencia and Pascuela hermosas 
damas. Professor Casalduero (p. 25) thinks that the labradoras are ‘‘trans- 
formed’’—a transformation he calls ‘‘typically baroque’’—into ‘ladies’ so 
that they may be able to sustain their réles as arbiters in the debate. I 
believe that they are, to Lope’s mind, true ladies while refusing to be so 
ealled (v. 321: Laurencia: ‘ Allé en la cindad, Frondoso, ll4mase por cortesia 
de esta suerte’). Indeed the meaning of the debate of rustic characters on 
courtesy and love must be that true courtesy (neither hypocrisy, vv. 292 seq. 
nor discourtesy, vv. 328 seq.) is found, not in the ciudad (or corte) but only 
in the aldea, and that similarly true love is better known in the latter than 
in the former. The peasants also philosophize without any schooling in 
philosophy [v. 371: Mengo]: Yo no sé filosofar, leer, jojalé supiera!, vy. 427: 
Paseuala [to Barrildo]: En materia habéis entrado, que por ventura acrisola / 
los caletres de los sabios / en sus cademias y escuelas) ; they are also historians 
without being trained in this field (Mengo confesses v. 1180: que yo no 
entiendo de historia, yet knows the nature of the tyrant Heliogabalus whose 
name he mispronounces); they are also born poets as we shall see later, and 
they are sometimes stylized poetic personages derived from poetry (the 
name Frondoso belongs to the climate of the Nemorosos and Silvanos of 
bucolie poetry). Fuenteovejuna itself is an idyllic island of Primitivism in 
which the values of the Golden Age are still miraculously preserved. In 
this ideology in which biblical (the shepherds first aware of religious truth 
as in Lope’s ‘‘Christmas novel’’ Los pastores de Belén) and classical themes 
(the poetic shepherds of bucolic poetry as in Lope’s pastoral novel Arcadia) 
are fused, how much belongs distinctively to the Baroque? Karl Vossler, 
**Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter’’ (1932), p. 149, has wittily characterized 
the shepherds in Lope’s ‘‘Los pastores de Belén’’ in a manner reminiscent 
of our scene: they behave like a ‘‘Spanish academy or contestants for literary 
prizes, or else—and therewith humor makes its entrance into their conversa- 
tion—like an association of ladies and gentlemen devoted to entertainment, 
play and wit... . Occasionally they act very sophisticated, dainty, encyclo- 
pedie in knowledge and with their simple souls improvise the most abstrusely 
artificial speeches. Lope’s own cultural heritage is entirely at their disposal: 
they are given, as it were, to mixing and stirring, with their native nimble 
wooden spoons, a dough that is composed of pastoral and scholastic, literary 
and popular, humanistic and theological traditions.’’ 

In another passage (p. 301) Vossler describes Lope’s habit of having his 
characters expand on general topics (such as love, rural life, ete.) in 
rhetorical-lyrical couplets in which the basic thought is varied as though it 
were a musical theme—a ‘‘melodramatischer Sprachzauber’’ that often makes 
on us an impression as of ‘‘villagers’ sunday clothes.’’ This description fits 
Frondoso and Laurencia’s ‘‘duet’’ (with variations on the theme of 
‘*eourtesy’’) in our scene. Vossler seems to have sensed the relationship 
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and JV on the pagan and Christian concept of World Harmony 
(especially with the passage on world harmony in the literature 
of the Spanish Golden Age) will immediately recognize in that 
scene certain topoi connected with the Pythagorean-Platonic tra- 
dition. /In the debate which appears at this point as a dramatic 
hors-d’oeuvre the three peasants Frondoso, Barrildo and Mengo 
submit their different opinions on love to the judgment of the 
two maidens Laurencia and Pascuala—a debate which is medieval 
in origin and, pace Casalduero, ‘‘baroque’’ only in so far as 
baroque literature, as has been demonstrated by Curtius in many 
other cases, has preserved medieval devices. Since the characters 
of the villagers appear firmly delineated in their theoretical 
opinions on love and since the integration of the contrasting 
opinions will take place in the course of the play when the deeds of 
the debaters can be measured against their words, one must con- 
cede that this apparent hors-d’oeuvre is, to the contrary, essential 
to the dramatic development of the play. \ In the debate we see 
Barrildo and Frondoso (the latter, however, remaining mainly 
silent because his own love must make him partial) pitted against 
Mengo. Barrildo represents the Platonic-Christian concept of 
musical world harmony: 


El mundo de aca y de alla, 

Mengo, todo es armonia. 

Armonia es puro amor 

Porque el amor es concierto. (v. 379) ? 


We recognize here the typical identification of love with musical 
harmony: el mundo de allé is the Pythagorean harmony of the 
spheres which is reflected on this earth (el mundo de acd) in 
human friendship and love; and concierto, meaning concordia 
discors, loving strife, rivalry in love, is the traditional term used 
at Lope’s time for the cause of the harmonious functioning of the 
laws of nature. And Barrildo’s subsequent reference to a recent 
sermon of the local parish priest who quoted Plato’s concept of 
love is meant to underline the basic unity of Christian and Platonic 
thought. On the contrary, the earthy Mengo, a philosopher 
malgré lui, the ‘‘natural man,’’ purports to think rather in 
between such ‘‘ music of words’’ and music, without, however, having recognized 
the thematic value of musie for any of Lope’s plays. 


2I quote the text according to the edition by E. Kohler in Bibliotheca 
romanica (Strasbourg, Heitz), No. 319-324. 
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Aristotelian terms: for him ‘love’ is mainly ‘self-love,’ equal to 
‘need.’ Nevertheless, this naturalistic philosopher still retains the 
ancient teaching about the well-tempered condition, or harmonious 
blend, of our temperaments (whether choleric, melancholic, phleg- 
matic or sanguine) as well as the corollary belief that the 
love of each individual ‘corresponds’ (= is harmoniously attuned) 
to his individual, permanent temperament (cada cual tiene amor, / 
correspondiente a su humor, / que le conserva en su estado); he 
even admits the existence of the harmonious divine love and of 
the Platonic Idea (Amor hay, y que entre st, / gobierna todas las 
cosas, / de cuanto se mira aqui), insisting only that on this earth 
man’s love is disharmoniously selfish—in the play, however, he will 
be shown to be more idealistic in his practice than in his theory: 
he will defend Laurencia with altruistic courage and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Indeed already in our scene, though Aristotle had 
paralleled love and hunger as the two main urges of mankind, 
Mengo proposes as parallel to love the somewhat nobler instinct of 
self-defense, later to give a shining example for defense of others. 
In her tentative arbitration of the debate (which is characterized 
as such by Pascuala: Laurencia no quiere bien, / yo tengo poca 
experiencia, /,cédmo daremos sentencia?) Laurencia proposes a 
synthesis of Barrildo’s idealistic and Mengo’s more naturalistic 
philosophy, a synthesis in which the desire for transcendent beauty 
({amor] es un deseo de hermosura) is fused with self-love in the 
more refined form of love for one’s own honor (Amas ti?—Mi 
propio honor), a solution which she, too, later in the play will 
transcend: while defending her honor against the Comendador, 
she will reach the harmony of true love with a noble fellow being, 
Frondoso, whose spirit of sacrifice will satisfy her desire for 


spiritual beauty and with whom she comes to identify herself 
completely.* 


8 This second stage in Laurencia’s development is reflected by the sonnet 
in act III (vv. 2160 seq.) in which she gives expression to the suffering in- 
flicted on her by the fear for her beloved’s life: by this very suffering she 
has become the truly loving wife of Frondoso: 


que no es a firme fe pena ligera 
ver llevar el temor al bien robado.... 
Al bien suyo se inclina mi deseo... . 


Lope has not given to Frondoso any similar poem as a counterpart, for 
Frondoso, who from the start loved Laurencia altruistically and ideally has 
not undergone any parallel inner development 
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The motif of the musical harmony of love which was out- 
spokenly mentioned in I, 2 by Barrildo will continue through the 
play in the form of delicate dramatic allusions: whenever music 
will be played (or a song sung by the misicos) we must infer 
also the presence of the motif of love and harmony. Thus, in 
the next scene, after Fern4an Gémez’ (the Comendador’s) servant 
Flores has reported to the villagers the martial exploits of his 
master in company of his friend, the Maestre de Calatrava (their 
seizure of the city of Ciudad Real and the revenge taken by them 
on its inhabitants) and he hears the strains of music evidently 
in preparation for the reception of the conqueror, he bids them 
welcome the Comendador with all joy and love (love being taken 
here as feudal loyalty) : 


Mas ya la misica suena: 

Recebilde alegremente, 

Que al triunfo las voluntades [= el amor] 
Son los mejores laureles. (v. 525) 


And when the Comendador arrives and the miisicos have sung by 
way of welcome their coplas whose archaically simple language, 
the language of the folk-song,* reflects the community’s naive 
feelings of loyalty (Sea bien venido el Comendadore ...), the 
former acknowledges their friendliness by praising their amor: 


Villa, yo os agradezco jastamente 
El amor que me habéis aqui mostrado. (v. 545) 


Then the Alealde Esteban in his welcoming speech offers to Fernan 
Gémez the simple rural presents which are all that the aldea can 
offer to a nobleman who is a city-dweller: 


Ac4 no tienen armas ni caballos 
no jaeces bordados de oro puro, 
Si no es oro el amor de los vasallos 


(note again the feudalistic expression!), assuring him of the 
voluntades (= amor) que tenéis ganadas. The scene is rounded 
out by the repeated singing of the stanza of welcome Sea bien 


4Note the paragogic -e of comendadore, a feature suggesting popular 
epic or romance poetry. Lope who as we know through Menéndez Pidal has 
preserved for us so much of otherwise unattested authentic Spanish folk- 
poetry, is here inventing a folk-song—as Goethe and Heine will do again in 
the age of the systematic revival of folk-poetry. 
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venido el Comendadore. . . . In this song, in which the villagers 
have chosen, at this moment before the latent crisis has broken 
out into the open, to emphasize the harmonious nature of the 
conqueror of Ciudad Real (he is affable and soft-spoken in peace 
just as he is courageous in war: Si en las paces blando, / dulce en 
las razones,/venciendo moros,/fuerte come un roble),> we find 
the traditional viva’s characteristic of public expression of com- 
munal good feelings: 


Vivan los Guzmanes! 
Vivan los Girones! 
Viva muchos ajfios, 
Viva Fernén Gémez! 


These viva’s, these chanted pledges of loyalty (or love), will ac- 
company us throughout the play—with them it is as though the 
concepts of ‘love’ and ‘musical harmony’ that had been brought 
into a relationship in scene I, 2 had now found durable artistic 
expression, and as though a musical superstructure*® had been 
erected before the eyes of the mind of the spectator above the 
development of the plot on the stage. The next misica with 
viva’s we will hear, ushers in the scene of the wedding of 


Laurencia and Frondoso in act II, vv. 1475 seq.: it is Mengo’ 


5 This is how the passage should be punctuated (no period after 
razones!). We have to do here with the ancient and medieval topos, 
analysed by Curtius, of the hero who is wise (eloquent) as well as brave 
(Odysseus, Olivier, etc.). It must be noted that in those coplas of welcome 
the villagers show their extraordinary candor and good will: although 
Fernin Gémez comes to them as the conqueror of Ciudad Real they also see 
in him the conqueror of the Moors (venciendo morés / fuerte como un roble / 
de Ciudad Reale viene vencedore) and in the welcome is included the 
Maestre, the friend and comrade in arms of Fernin Gémez, although he does 
not appear together with him on the stage: 


jVivan los Guzmanes! 
j Vivan los Girones! 
6It is well known that in Renaissance paintings we find visual repre- 
sentations of such a musical superstructure: in the supercoeluwm of Lorenzo 
Bicci’s ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin’’ or in the arches and vaults of 
Leonardo’s ‘‘Last Supper’’ (in which De Tolnay has recognized allusions 
to World Harmony). 
7 He is blamed by other characters for the prosaic quality of his verse 
(Barrildo: ‘Supieras té trovar / mejor que él esté trovado’—Frondoso: ‘ Mejor 
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who sings the coplas which, if not too successful poetically, render 
the feelings of the community as well as they define the total 
absence of disharmony in an ideal marriage: 


; Vivan muchos aiios 

los desposados! 

; Vivan muchos afios! .. . 

j Vivan muchos afios juntos 

Y por envidias y celos 

Ni rifian ni anden en puntos! . 


>But already the Comendador approaches—who will disturb the 

ceremony and transform it into ‘mourning’ (v. 1642 volvidse en 
luto la boda). He too is introduced by misica (=a song sung 
by the misicos), but not by any viva’s, rather by a romance 
(broken down by the refrain into two stanzas) which treats of 
lust : 

Para qué te escondes, 

nifia gallarda? 

Que mis linces deseos 

Paredes pasan. 


The musical superstructure above the action on the stage serves this 
time to foreshadow the threat of disharmony: the ‘lynxes of de- 


sire’ may overcome any obstacle (ramas-celostas-paredes-los mares 
y las montafias) in a parody of true love (quien tiene amor, / los 
mares y las montaiias / atraviesa facilmente). This romance which 
describes the victory of lust over modesty, decency and (we must 
infer) social order is a foil to the picture of harmonious marital 
love as unfolded in Mengo’s previous coplas. It is, however, 
not a part of the action of the play by which the villagers take a 
stand (as in the viva’s), but rather one of those warnings to the 


entiende de azotes / Mengo que de versos ya. . . .” Maldiga el cielo al poeta, / 
que tal copla arrojé), but Mengo execulpates himself by comparing the poet— 
obviously an improvising poet a la Lope himself—with a pastry-cook who 
throws his verse at random, as if it were dough, into the ‘cauldron of paper,’ 
confident that its sweetness will overcome its comic effect, only to be forced 
perhaps in default of customers to eat the cake himself. Why does Lope 
here, as if in an interlude, present Mengo as a miscast troubadour? Obvi- 
ously because he wishes to present Mengo as the ‘‘natural man,’’ of no 
poetic talent, but endowed with good will, the right insight into the harmony 
of marriage—and an untamable urge to sing out of the fulness of his heart. 
Lope saw in Mengo the raw material of himself, the poet Lope. 
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protagonists,* customary in Lope’s plays, issued by a chorus 
voicing popular opinion and therefore presented in the objective 
lyrical form of a folk-song. To the mind of the people the 


8 The protagonists of our play and the place where its action takes place 
appear here suddenly transformed and stylized into the typical figures and 
the setting of a romance that relates historical events: 


Al val de Fuenteovejuna 

La nifia en cabello baja, 

el caballero la sigue 

de la cruz de Calatrava (vy. 1547) 


A similar transposition occurs in El Caballero de Olmedo when a labrador 
sings to the protagonists a song of warning in which the murder appears 
as already having taken place: 


Que de noche lo mataron 
al caballero 

la gala de Medina, 

la flor de Olmedo. . 


Treating of the ‘narrative que’ in popular Spanish texts that indicates 
rumors, or hearsay, I wrote about the stanzas of the Caballero de Olmedo in 
RFH IV, 116: ‘‘Lope nos representa la accién, tan anclada en la intriga de 
la obra, como emanente del patrimonio popular, anénimo.’’ The difference 
between the folk-song of warning in El caballero de Olmedo and that of 
Fuenteovejuna is that in the first the warning is not heeded by the protagonist 
while it is in the latter. Grillparzer remarked that such poetic warnings 
(for instance in El duque de Viseo) issued chorus-like by the anonymous 
soul of the people go generally unheeded by the protagonists of Lope’s plays, 
and Walter Naumann, in an article on Grillparzer and the Spanish drama 
(Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift XX XVIII, 345-372) builds a general theory of 
Lope’s drama on Grillparzer’s remarks (exemplifying with El caballero de 
Olmedo and Las paces de los reyes y Judia de Toledo): according to him 
the unity of the play consists only in that religious and national collective 
consciousness (‘‘Bewusstsein der Gemeinschaft’’) which finds its expression 
both in the ‘‘warnings’’ given to the characters and in the deeds of the latter 
(the connexion between warnings and deeds not being of a moral nature). 
But this generalization fails to count with plays such as Peribdfiez and 
Fuenteovejuna in which the communal conscience is itself a protagonist. 
In such a type of play the ‘‘warning’’ by the communal spirit must neces- 
sarily be heeded. 

One might still ask why the maiden’s submission to lust is presented 
in the lyric in so artistic a form: for the two stanzas show beautiful patterns 
of visual design and an enchanting dance-rhythm as was pointed out in the 
unpublished Hopkins 1952 dissertation ‘‘E] lirismo en los argumentos 
histéricos de Lope’’ by Dr. Carmen P. Fernfndez-Cerra, p. 211: ‘‘En el 
baile de las almas la seguidilla enlaza las figuras del caballero y de la nifia, 
pintadas por el romance en una simulacién de movimiento.’’ It is as though 
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victory of evil appears here as having already happened, as 
though the age-old communal experience fatalistically admitted 
the possibility of that event and had already an age-old musical- 
poetic pattern ready for its description. The subsequent moral 
victory of Laurencia (for she will not succumb to the Comendador) 
will appear all the greater precisely because vox popult had 
already anticipated her defeat. 

Coming back now to the more direct intervention of the com- 
munal spirit as embodied in the viva’s, we shall find these again, but 
this time counterbalanced by as many muera’s in the first scene 
of act III in which the village council decides to kill the ‘tyrant,’ 
but to uphold royalty, the ultimate guarantor of justice. Here 
emphasis is placed on the breach of order to which the villagers 
see themselves forced to resort in order to reéstablish the order 
(gobernar en paz esta repiblica, as one of the Regidors formulates 
it) that had been disrupted by the tyrant. For this disorderly 
reéstablishment of order to take place, one element of harmony 
at least is necessary: the unanimity of the public opinion of 
Fuenteovejuna: juntad el pueblo a wna voz is a requirement not 
only dictated by ‘‘democratie procedure,’’ but related to the idea 
of harmony and social order as such (we may be reminded of the 
term unisonus, coined without any political implication by the 
Platonist Boéthius) : 


Regidor : Muramos todos. 
Barrildo: .. . mueran estos enormes [the rulers who have transgressed 
the ‘norm’ = the ‘tyrants’ | 
Juan Rojo: Qué orden pensdis tener? 
Mengo: Ir a matarlo sin orden. 
Juntad el pueblo a una voz 
Que todos estan conformes 
en que los tiranos mueran .. . 
Los reyes nuestros seniores 
vivan! 


Lope at this point took the part of the ‘tyrant’ and wished his enterprise 
well. The answer must be that the musical superstructure corresponds here, 
not to the actual expression of the townspeople’s moral feelings (as do the 
viva’s), but indeed to that collective timeless Mneme, characterized by 
Naumann, for which the story of the seduction of a beautiful Maiden by a 
handsome Knight has become a historically remote, objective aesthetic 
subject. Many folk-songs have a manner of treating heart-rending events 
of individual human lives as if Nature itself, in her cruel, unalterable and 
impressive beauty, had willed them. 
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Todos: Vivan muchos afios! 
Mengo: Mueran tiranos traidores! 
Todos: Traidores tiranos mueran!— 


Later Laurencia decides that the women of Fuenteovejuna, as 
modern Amazons acting in exemplary fashion, shall take part in 
the uprising, but (as Casalduero has seen) ‘with preservation of 
order,’ that is of the limitations that ‘order’ imposes on the 
feminine sex: 


Que puestas todas en drden 
acometamos un hecho 
que dé espanto a todo el orbe. 


What interests us here mainly is the manner in which the decision 
of the villagers to shift their allegiance from the ‘tyrant’ to ‘the 
Kings’ adopts the form of shouted viva’s, no longer set to music, 
from which, however, they were generated in the scenes of the 
welcome of Fernan Gémez and of the marriage of Laurencia and 
Frondoso. Since the villagers who in this moment are violating 
the order of love and harmony have ultimately not ceased to 
act in the name of those principles, it is only fitting that the 
expression of their attitude should reflect the same ambigiiity: 
the viva’s now come from ‘music’ but are no longer music, but 
shouts of passion. The principle of order is even present in that 
primitive mind Mengo who had proclaimed the rule of disorder 
and murder (matarlo sin orden): it would have been logical that 
he would have proceeded from his statement: todos estén con- 
formes / en que los tiranos mueran to a wild shout; j;muera el 
tirano!, or, ;muera Fernadn Gomez! (which will indeed be the 
battle-cry in the later scene of the actual murder, v. 1887). Instead, 
his mind leaps in our scene to a first affirmation of order: Los reyes 
nuestros sefiores vivan! which will precede the negative wish: 
j;Mueran tiranos traidores!® In this moment of a desperate deci- 


9 Notice the plural tiranos by which, even in the outburst of popular 
passion, the principle is put before the individual case of Fernin Gémez. 
After the murder of the latter the Alcalde will formulate the same idea even 
more abstractly . . . muera la tirania. The assertion by Mengo first of the 
principle of order, then of that of ‘‘disorder,’’ has an analogy in Lope’s 
own way of thinking: the title of his play ‘‘Las paces de los Reyes y Judia 
de Toledo’’, at first glance puzzling because of its hysteronproteron (for 
there must first have existed the attraction of the Jewess of Toledo on the 
King for the reconciliation of the King with the Queen to take place), must 
be explained by the same emphasis on order first, disorder later. 
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' sion ‘the Kings’, the only principle of order left, must come first. 
The syntactical form of the two passionate outcries (;Los reyes .. . 
vivan! j;Mueran tiranos traidores!) is also interesting: as Profes- 
sor Anna Hatcher has pointed out to me, we would expect in the 
first sentence the inversion of the subject regular in the syntactical 
pattern of the wish: ;vivan los reyes! (as we find it indeed in the 
previous viva-scenes: ;Viva Fernan Gémez! ;Vivan los desposa- 
dos!), but in Mengo’s mind the exceptional leap from the idea of 
lawlessness to the affirmation of loyalty to the Crown entailed 
also a breaking away from the pattern of inversion usual in wishes 
so that an ‘inversion of the inversion’ took place: therefore ;Los 
reyes .. . vivan!, only later to be followed, in the curse of the 
tyrants which grows out of the blessing of the sovereigns, by the 
regular inverted form of the sentence: Mueran tiranos traidores! *° 
Thus érden, paz, armonia, amor are not totally absent in this 
turbulent scene which is somehow ‘un-musical’ and ‘musical’ at 
the same time. That I am right in the assumption of the presence 
of the motif of ‘love and harmony’ even in the worst moments of 
the uprising seems to me to be borne out by v. 1865: (when the 
Comendador, freeing Frondoso from his chains, asks him to pacify 
the leaders of the revolutionary crowd, Frondoso answers:) ‘‘ Ya 
voy, seflor ; que amor les ha movido’’—this verse, left unexplained 
by the editions I have seen, must mean that the rebellion was ulti- 
mately an act of love, an attempt to reéstablish harmony. 

In the process of the rebellion the viva-motif will be further 
expanded: now it is the name of the village as such that will enter 
the pattern. The village that had already before repeatedly been 
presented as a unit (in vv. 545, 1237 .. .) is now shown us in 
united activity (a wna voz). After Mengo has repeated (v. 1862) 
the original ery :; Vivan Fernando e Isabel, y mueran los traidores! 
Frondoso calls out (v. 1873) ;Viva Fuenteovejuna! and this new 
battle-ery will from now on be fused with the previous variations; 
it comes at the time when the group-spirit of the community has 
become fully articulate, when Fuenteovejuna becomes the true 
antagonist of the tyrant and must act autonomously; at the same 
time the cry ;Viva Fuentevejuna! reminds us of the relative 

10 The subsequent line given to the chorus (todos): ;Traidores tiranos 


mueran! shows in its ‘‘inversion of the inversion’’ (the order: subjeet-verb 


contrary to the previous pattern: verb-subject) the typical syntax of an 
‘*echo-speech.’’ 
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smallness of the now constituted cell of resistance (for it obviously 
represents a brave attempt to imitate the model of such national 
battle-cries as ;Viva Espajia!) : 


Esteban: ;Fuenteovejuna! Los tiranos mueran! (v. 1878) 

Todos: ;Fuenteovejuna! Viva el rey Fernando! (v. 1883) 
j;Mueran malos cristianos traidores! 

Todos: ;Fuenteovejuna!l Ferndn Gémez muera! (v. 1887) 
(note the progression from ‘the tyrants’ to the indi- 
vidual ‘tyrant’). 

Todos: ;Fuenteovejuna! y viva el rey Fernando! (v. 1920) 


Misica will return to the stage again at the moment when the 
villagers celebrate their liberation from the tyrant and when 
violent collective passion has subsided (vv. 2029 seq.) 


Misicos (cantan); ;Muchos afios vivan 
Isabel y Fernando, 
y mueran los tiranos! 


At this celebration each one of the three labradores whom we 
already know improvises coplas as required by rural etiquette. 
(We remember that the parallel singing of coplas has been inter- 
rupted in act II by the appearance of Fernan Gémez.) In the 
three coplas the tone of love for the sovereigns has increased, the 
expressions of hatred for the ‘tyrants’ (now no longer the one 
tyrant Fernan Gémez) having dwindled. The three coplas, bound 
together by the viva’s of the refrain and, perhaps, by the single 
melody to which they were sung, reflect the individual frame of 
mind of the three improvisers: Christian, classical and burlesque- 
popular. Frondoso, the pious Christian lad ** who has won the 
hand of Laurencia, focuses his attention on the faithfulness of the 
regal married couple who on a higher level reflect the union of 
love between himself and Laurencia (note the return of the ex- 
pression para en uno son that had been been applied previously 
{v. 738] to the rural couple)—indeed we have the impression that 
the marriage of the Catholic Kings is celebrated before us, at that 
moment: 


11Tt is now the more cultured Frondoso who, when improvising his 
copla expresses a modest sit pro ratione voluntas just as the uncultured 
Mengo had done before (ep. v. 2057 with vv. 2033-35)—the unglorious 
Miltons of Lope’s Arcadia, whether cultured or not, are endowed with 
equal modesty. 
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j; Viva la bella Isabel 

y Fernando de Aragén, 
pues que para en uno son, 
él con ella, ella con él! 

A los cielos San Miguel 
lleve a los dos de las manos. 
Vivan muchos afios 

Y mueran los tiranos! 


Barrildo the Platonist thinks rather in terms of ancient fama and 
ancient heroes: 


Vivan los reyes famosos 
muchos afios, pues que tienen 
la vitoria... 

Salgan siempre vitoriosos 

de gigantes y enanos 

y mueran los tiranos! 


Finally Mengo, the proponent of natural self-love, who has still 
not forgotten his flogging, deals in his copla with his personal 
ordeal, only at the end echoing the viva’s of the others in a comical 
manner that betrays his ignorance of the right words even when 
his feelings are right: 


Vivan los reyes cristidnigos 
y mueran los tirdnigos ?* 


(it is characteristic of him to use, so to speak, hypercorrect forms, 
the proparoxytonal suffixes having for him a more learned flavor). 

After the lyrical coplas have been recited the Alcalde Esteban 
brings home to the villagers (and to the spectators) the dramatic 
situation in which they are caught now, after the murder of 
Fernin Gémez: they will have to undergo an investigation by 
the Crown. The Alcalde’s speech will begin with the pattern of 


12 The formations in -igo belong to a pattern familiar in burlesque 
popular poetry: ef. the Asturian copla quoted by Menéndez Pidal in his 
article ‘‘Sufijos 4tonos en espafiol’’ (Bausteine zur rom. Phil., Halle, 1905, 
p. 400 ‘‘ (Andfdeme aqui menus éyigos / A faguéregue esta comédiga, / que este 
garibu [= torch]—garabuyddiga, /non la puedo ver encendidiga.’’ Mengo 
is showing in his willful alteration of traditional language the anarchic 
‘natural man’ that is in him and that, even when bowing to social order 
(in rallying to the viva’s), is tempted to go his own capricious way. 
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the coplas (the type ;vivan los reyes y mueran los tiranos!), only 
modified by him to the more official or impersonal wording: 


; Vivan Castilla y Léon (v. 2077) 
y las barras de Aragén 
y muera la tirania!— 


then to return to the idea of the unity as it had crystallized in 
the battle-cry ;(viva) Fuenteovejuna!—unanimity, he admonishes 
his listeners, is again required from the villagers (Advertid, Fuen- 
teovejuna ... [ef. the same ad sensuwm construction in vy. 545] 

. concertaos todos a una en lo que habéis de decir) and it is 
this very unanimity which should be affirmed in their answers 
to the royal investigator : ‘it is [no single person, but the whole of] 
Fuenteovejuna that murdered Fernian Gémez’—to which proposal 
the villagers give indeed their unanimous consent: 


Frondoso: Qué es tu consejo? © 
Esteban : Morir 
diciendo Fuenteovejuna 
y a nadie saquen de aqui. 
Frondoso: Es el camino derecho, 
Fuenteovejuna lo ha hecho 
Esteban: Queréis responder asi? 
Todos: Si, si 


Thus the affirmation of group solidarity after the collective 
murder grows out of the expression of group solidarity that pre- 
ceded it: Fuenteovejuna (lo ha hecho) is, as it were, the past 
tense of the ;(viva) Fuenteovejuna! that at the moment when it 
was pronounced was a future tense heralding action yet to be 
taken. And this unanimity crystallized in Fuenteovejuna (lo ha 
hecho) will carry over into the dress-rehearsal trial scene with 
Mengo by which the villagers prepare themselves for the investi- 
gation and into the actual scene of the trial before the royal 
pesquisidor in which four representatives of the citizenry give 
under torture the stereotyped answer: FPuenteovejuna, Mengo 
again capping his answer by a burlesque word-coinage of his own: 


Juez: Quién lo maté? 
Mengo: Sefior, Fuenteovejunica. 


As is so often true in Spanish classical drama, it is left to the 
figura del donaire to formulate deepest insights: Mengo’s diminu- 
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tive in -ico, one of those superb linguistic finds of Lope, not only 
characterizes the former’s personal attachment to his home town 
and his personal whimsicality in treating the common language 
(ef. the coinages tirdnigos-cristidnigos mentioned above), but 
also serves to emphasize the objective smallness of the township, 
that smallest social cell in the texture of a country or civilization 
which however functions, thanks to its Golden-Age-like ‘primiti- 
vism,’ with a cohesion and firmness reminiscent of the Roman 
republic. 

To the harassed judge there is nothing left but to report to 
the sovereigns that he is unable to make any report since there 
was only one version in existence among the villagers: 


porque conformes a uno 

con un valeroso pecho 

en pidiendo quién lo ha hecho 
responden : ‘Fuenteovejuna.’ 


Another reflection of the group spirit will occur in the last scene 
of the play when the Alcalde Esteban pays homage to the sov- 
ereigns in their presence: 


Isabel: 4 Los agresores son éstos? 

Estéban: Fuenteovejuna, Seiiora, 
que humildes llegan ahora 
para serviros dispuestos 


(note again the sense-construction serving to affirm the plurality- 
that-is-one). Finally, when we hear in the last lines of the play 
its title repeated, as was costumary in the drama of the Spanish 
Golden Age: 

Y aqui, discreto Senado, 

‘Fuenteovejuna’ da fin 


we realize that this title expresses the essence of the play (the 
solidarity of the village in its own group spirit as it grew before us 
during the play) to a degree we could hardly have anticipated 
at the beginning. What Vossler (Geist und Kultur der Romanen, 
p. 214) says of the ‘emphatic’ usage in such recapitulations of 
titles at the end of Lope’s plays obtains surely here: the words 
of the title have at the end become filled with deeper content 
(they have become ‘‘erfiillte Worte’’) ; here—and this is different 
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from the titles quoted by Vossler, f. inst. Sangre inocente or 
;Mirad a quién alabdis! which sum up meaningfully the action of 
the play—the word ‘‘Fuenteovejuna’’ as it was spoken on the 
stage has undergone a long and meaningful development during 
the play: from the misica of the viva’s representative of peace, 
harmony and order there has led an uninterrupted line to the 
battle-cry of the villagers united in the attempt at reéstablishment 
of harmony: ;Viva Fuenteovejuna! and once this ery had been 
abridged to ;Fuenteovejuna! it could also serve as a communal 
confession Fuenteovejuna (lo ha hecho) in which the guilt is 
shared by the community which thus is able to reénter the world 
of order and peace (and order and peace were present even dur- 
ing the disorder of the uprising in cries of the type ;vivan los 
Reyes!). 

Up to this point our study has been concerned with the organic 
development of our theme and its reflection in a structural element 
of the play, within the play itself. But since in the case of 
Fuenteovejuna we are in the happy position of knowing exactly 
its immediate source, the chronicle of the three orders of the 
knights of Santiago, Calatrava and Alcantara, by the member of 
the latter order Frey Francisco de Rades y Andrada (Toledo 
1572), we may now attempt to define—and only now has come 
the time for such investigation of things extraneous to the play— 
to what degree our motif was preconditioned by the text of the 
source. In the about 31% pages of the Chronicle concerning the 


revolt of Fuenteovejuna we find the following passages parallel 
to passages of the play: 


. . . determinaron todos de un consentimiento y voluntad alzarse contra 
él [Fernan Gémez] y matarle. ‘Con esta determinacion y furor de pueblo 
ayrado, eon voz de Fuenteovejuna, se juntaron. ... [They entered the 
Comendador’s house] Todos apellidaron: ‘Fuente-Ovejuna, ‘Fuente- 
Ovejuna, y dezian: vivan los reyes don Fernando y dotia Isabel, y mueran 
los traidores y malos christanos’.* [They did not answer the Comenda- 


13 The comparison of the play with its source allows us to state that the 
particular wording (with no inversion of the subject, cf. p. 284) of this 
battle ery at its first appearance is due as was to be expected, to Lope (the 
chronicle shows the normal inversion). Lope has then carefully reworded 
the historically given cry (with imversion) so as to suggest to us the 
working of the brain of the gracioso at the moment when he was coining it 
before us. It is, of course, Lope who introduced into the ery as preserved 
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dor’s questions about the motives of their rebellion] antes con grande 
impetu, apellidando ‘Fuente-Ovejuna’ combatieron la pieza ... Antes 
que diesse el Anima a Dios, tomaron su cuerpo con grande y regocijado 
alarido, diziendo ‘vivan los Reyes y mueran los traidores .. .’ [in the 
seene of the investigation by the Pesquisidor] preguntavales el Juez: ‘quién 
maté al Comendador mayor?’ Respondian ellos: ‘Fuente-Ovejuna! Pre- 


guntavales: ‘Quién es Fuente-Ovejuna?’ Respondian ‘todos los vecinos 
desta villa.’ 


Thus the idea of the group personality and group responsibility 
as represented in the battle-cry ;Fuenteovejuna!/, in the unanimous 
answer: Fuenteovejuna given to the investigating judge and also 
in the shouts proclaiming a new regime (vivan los Reyes y mueran 
los traidores!), all this belongs to the source. Lope, reading the 
text, dramatic in itself, of this Chronicle, must already have heard 
in his ears the echoes of the lines of the play he was to write and 
the repetition of the cries in the Chronicle must have suggested 
to him a flow of action punctuated by such ejaculations. But 
whereas in the Chronicle these are only symptoms of rebellion and 
violence, it was Lope’s genius to see them as emanating ultimately 
from a musical harmony denotative of love, order and peace 
(which we find expressed in se. I, 2). ALope worked as it were, 
from, the historical battle-cries, backward to their metaphysical 
source, By means of this projection he was able to lift the original 
village of Fuenteovejuna out of time and space as an island of 
metaphysical peace, the realization of the Golden Age in the midst 
of our age of iron, the locus of cosmic harmony in the midst of our 
world of chaos, at the same time an Arcadia and a Utopia. ) Thus 
the ‘‘political action’’ to which the villagers are forced to resort 
(and with which the drama is mainly concerned) is due only to a 
temporary and local invasion of that idyllic, timeless peace that is 
the principle of any ‘Fuenteovejuna’ by transient dark forces of 
disorder. Fernan Gémez, as Casalduero defines him: (‘‘el hombre 
barbaro, instintivo, esto es el hombre que ha perdido la pureza de 


by the chronicle (which referred only to traidores and malos cristianos) the 
learned ancient concept of tiranos which had been redefined by the Spanish 
tratadistas: Sudrez, Vitoria, Mariana who advocated tyrannicide (ef. the 
unpublished Johns Hopkins 1947 dissertation ‘‘The concept of the city-state 
in the dramas of Lope de Vega,’’ by Dr. P. J. Powers). At one point in 
the play a comparison of the Comendador with the ‘Roman Heliogabalus’ 
is suggested by a Mengo who no entiende de historia (v. 1179) and as we said 
before, while mispronouncing his name, knows exactly his nature. 
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corazon, el hombre de la ciudad [ciudad quiere decir moderno]’’), 
he whose réle does not allow him to take part in any of the 
‘music,’ is also the unmusical man depicted by Shakespeare: 


The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 


In contrast, the ideal seat of harmony Fuenteovejuna created by 
Lope might be described in terms of the same theme of musical 
harmony that we find with Jonathan Edwards (1747): 


The best, most beautiful and most perfect way that we have of expressing 
a sweet concord of mind to each other is by music. When I would form 
in my mind ideas of a society in the highest degree happy, I think of 
them as expressing their love, their joy and the inward concord, and 


harmony, and spiritual beauty of their souls, by sweetly singing to each 
other. 


The play starting with harmony and ending in harmony, is 
throughout informed by that nostalgia for the primitivistic dream 
of peace which Nietzsche (in his ‘‘Birth of Tragedy’’) has recog- 
nized as the characteristic feature of the ‘‘Renaissance Opera’’ 
and indeed the musical superstructure of our play is of an operatic 
nature. According to Nietzsche, the opera, in contradistinction to 
Greek tragedy born out of dionysiac music, shows us an idyllic 
and optimistic picture of life in which the Ideal appears as at- 
tainable and Nature not as lost: 


According to this belief there existed once a primeval age of mankind 
in which man lay at the bosom of Nature and thus was able, in a quite 
natural way, to enjoy the ideal state of both paradisiac goodness and 
artistry. And, so the reasoning goes, it is from this primeval man that 
we all still today are descended and as his descendants still reflect that 
picture of man. In order better to recognize ourselves in that picture 
we must only abandon certain features which we have acquired: super- 
fluous learning and the excess of civilization. The civilized man of the 
Renaissance allowed himself to be led back, by means of imitation of 
Greek tragedy in his operas, to such a harmony of Nature and Ideal. 
. . . What pious kindly sentiments must have been the source of such 
bold endeavors in the midst of a rational civilization—explainable only 
by the consoling belief that man is at heart indeed the eternally virtuous 
protagonist of the opera, the eternal shepherd singing to his flute who 
for all his wayward wanderings can always in the end find his way back 
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to that primeval state. . . . Among the features of the Renaissance Opera 
there is lacking any note of elegiac grief over the loss [of the Ideal and 
of Nature], rather is there to be found the note of serenity which comes 
from the assurance of possible reconquest. 


However satirical may have been Nietzsche’s intent in his 
portrayal of the timeless, unrealistic, primitivistic, pastoral dream 
underlying the Opera, it is this naive dream of a Christian World 
Harmony, cherished by the Spanish poet of the Golden Age Lope 
(the ‘‘poet of a poetically innocent age,’’ as Grillparzer ** called 
him) which informs the operatic superstructure in Fuenteovejuna. 

Leo SPITZER 


1¢Qur analysis of Fuenteovejuna has, however, shown that the further 
statements of Grillparzer (Naumann, p. 361) are not correct: ‘‘Lope is 
innocent of concepts and intentions. He creates out of poetic imagination 
and visualization’’ (‘‘Vorstellung und Anschauung’’). Our play is the 
consistent realization of a poetic intention centered around a concept 
(‘‘harmony’’). What makes him a poet of what we may call a naive age is 
his firm belief in the reality of this concept. 





VARIA 
CASSIAN’S MERIDIANUM DAEMONIUM 


I should like to add a brief footnote to Professor Joseph E. Gillet’s 
fascinating article “El mediodia y el demonio meridiano en Espajfia” 
(NRFH, VII [1953], 307-315). This midday demon has been associated 
with the sin of accidie, or acedia; as Paul Bourget writes in a sentence 
omitted by Professor Gillet from his note 38, “L’acedia monte, ce dégoitt, 
eette tristesse des choses de Dieu qui donne au cénobite la nostalgie du 
siéele quitté, le désir d’une autre existence, une révolte intime et profonde, 
et c’est le Démon de midi.” This association may well derive from Cassian 
(ca. 365—ea. 435), De Institutis Coenobiorum et De Octo Principalium 
Vitiorum Remediis ( Vindobonae, 1888), pp. 173-174: 

Sextum nobis certamen est, quod Graeci dxndiavy uocant, quam nos 
taedium siue anxietatem cordis possumus nuncupare. adfinis haec tris- 
titiae ac solitariis magis experta et in heremo commorantibus infestior 
hostis ac frequens, maxime circa horam sextam monachum inquietans, 
ut quaedam febris ingruens tempore praestituto ardentissimos aestus 
accessionum suarum solitis ac statutis horis animae inferens aegrotanti. 
denique nonnulli senum hune esse pronuntiant meridianum daemonium, 
qui in psalmo nonagensimo nuncupatur. 

For the physical aspect of this sin, sloth or torpor seems to be an 
adequate modern translation; one easily understands its natural connection 
with the midday demon, or spirit of the siesta. What St. John of the 
Cross calls “acidia espiritual” is a more fundamental sin, Chaucer's 
“wanhope, that is despeir of the mercy of God... . This horrible synne 
is so perilous that he that is despeired, their nys no felonye ne no synne 
that he douteth for to do .. .” (“The Parson’s Tale”). In Purgatory 
Dante gives accidie the central position among the Seven Sins (Purg., 
XVIII, 132). He does not, however, associate noon with demonic tempta- 
tion, but rather with the benign procession of the Seven Virtues and the 
transition from Purgatory to Paradise (Purg., XX XIII, 103-111; this is 
not unlike the vision of Juan de Mena with which Professor Gillet begins 
his article). Similarly, those victims of accidie whom Dante puts into 
the fourth circle of Hell accuse themselves, not of yielding to the midday 
demon, but of spiritual opposition to the sunshine (Inf., VII, 121-124) : 


Fitti nel limo dicon: “Tristi fummo 
ne |’ aere dolee che dal sol s’ allegra, 
portando dentro accidioso fummo. 

Or ci attristiam ne la belletta negra.” 


E " 
Dartmouth College Lis L. Rivers 
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FURTHER ADDITIONS TO THE DIABLO MERIDIANO 


Our attention has been called to still other survivals of the “Demon 
of Midday.” He is repeatedly referred to, as Mrs. M. R. Lida de Malkiel 
kindly wrote us, in Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel Goya; oder, der arge Weg 
der Erkenntnis (Frankfurt, ca. 1951), translated into English with the title 
This is the hour (New York, 1951). Here the “Midday Ghost” variously 
appears to the artist, at the appropriate hour, as “a giant toad or was it 
a turtle? A something with a human head from which enormous eyes 
protruded” (English tr., p. 110), or again, as “half-man, half-tortoise” 
(p. 277), or as “a comfortable, mildly grinning demon” (p. 514). The 
creature “for all its . . . good-natured air” is malignant, even though “it 
was called by harmless, even agreeable names, like El Yantar, the midday- 
meal, or even more familiarly, La Siesta” (p. 110). These names are 
unfamiliar to us, and among the frogs, toads or toad-men of Goya’s teeming 
zoo, there seems to be none specifically suggestive of Feuchtwanger’s 
demon. The author himself, when queried, obligingly answered that 
“quite a number of traveling journals of the period contain descriptions 
of this ‘Demon of Noonday’ and since Goya was obviously most susceptible 
for such phenomena I dared have him sketch ‘el Yantar.’” In those 
books of travel (a source which we have not explored), the author 
also found the terms el Yantar and la Siesta. 

Professor Carlos Claveria has kindly drawn our attention to an article 
by K. R. Gallas, which indicates that, even before Paul Bourget, Maurice 
Barrés in Les Déracinés and Marcelle Tinayre, in La Rangon, had quoted 
Psalm XC of the Vulgate and had associated it with the acedia which may 
overtake men at a critical age (cf. Neophilologus, IV [1918-1919], 371 
f.). At an earlier date, as was noted by M. Rudwin (Supernaturalism 
and Satanism in Chateaubriand [Chicago-London, 1922], p. 19), Chateau- 
briand in Les Natchez may have misinterpreted the daemonium meridianum 
of the Vulgate as a “demon of the South,” instead of a noonday demon. 
The term, M. Rudwin adds, was also applied by Joseph de Maistre to 
Napoleon. 

In Eastern Europe, as.Professor Alois R. Nyki tells us in a rem. .iscent 
mood, the tradition of the Pripolniza, the Czech Polednice (in Moravian 
territory Pri-pol-dni-ca [ca= tsa], i.e. at-half-day-female person), was 
very much alive not so long ago: “When I was in the third grade I had 
to memorize a poem on Polednice, and recite it before the class.” The 
poem told how a mother, in order to quiet an unruly child, called on the 
deadly woman as the clock struck twelve, with tragic result: “My perfect 
rendering of the ‘inner vibration’ froze the class, and astonished the teacher, 
who, as a ‘reward,’ made me memorize . . . [another] long poem... .” 
Incidentally, in Bohemia, Anton Dvorak has taken “The Midday Witch” 
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as a musical theme, and Franz Werfel, born and reared in Prague, has 
used it also in Die Mittagsgéttin. 

Of further interest in this connection is an essay pointed out to me 
by my colleague Professor A. Klarmann. Entitled Der Mittag. Ein 
Beitrag zur Metaphysik der Tageszeiten, it occupies pp. 143-177 of Otto 
Friedrich Bollnow’s Unruhe und Geborgenheit im Weltbild neuerer Dichter 
(Stuttgart, 1953), and analyzes the poetic experience of noonday, notably 
in Leconte de Lisle, Nietzche, d’Annunzio, and Mallarmé. To all of them 
it is a magic and terrible hour, sugggesting “le néant divin,” “den Brunnen 
der Ewigkeit” or the revelation of an unknown God, “l’Ignoto.” Such 
intuitions would appear to be the essence which the collective imagination 
eventually shaped into the “Demon of Midday.” 

Even in the United States the theme is not forgotten. In a “whodunit” 
entitled The Noonday Devil (New York, 1951), Ursula Curtiss quotes the 
pertinent psalm, perhaps with reference to the phantom-like and devilish 
killer whom the hero, Sentry, relentlessly pursues. 

A last word, and a warning not to be deceived by the enticing title of 
a study by P. Perdrizet, Negotium Perambulans in tenebris (Strasbourg, 
1922), which has nothing to do with our theme. 


JoserH E. GILLET 
University of Pennsylvania 


‘‘4 REBOURS’’ AND TWO SONNETS OF JULIAN 
DEL CASAL 


It is evident that the book A rebours by Joris-Karl Huysmans exerted 
a great influence on the life and poetry of Julidn del Casal.t Manuel 
de la Cruz, Gustavo Duplessis, J. J. Geada y Ferndndez, Rubén Dario 
and Monner Sanz agree on this point. Dario goes so far as to write: 

“La enearnacién del personaje de A rebours era, en efecto, el triste 


> 


Julian.” ? 


Manuel de la Cruz, one of Casal’s best friends, maintains that the 
Cuban poet had never seen any of the originals of Gustave Moreau, nor 
even copies or pastiches, and that, therefore, to write his famous sonnets 
based on Moreau’s paintings he found inspiration in brief descriptions 
given by Huysmans in A rebours.® 


I believe that a comparison of the two sonnets of Casal and the descrip- 


1‘*Pese a esta deficiente informacién, me atrevo a sostener que de la 
lectura de A rebours quedan vestigios en la vida y en la obra de Casal’’ 
(J. M. Monner Sans, Julidn del Casal, p. 96). 

2 Carta de Dario a Enrique Hernandez Miyares. 

8 See Manuel de la Cruz, Obras, t. V. 
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tions of Huysmans will show that Manuel de la Cruz was right and that 
even if Casal had seen photographic reproductions of the two pictures in 


question he could not have achieved his masterful imitations without the 
help of A rebours. 


Let us take first the sonnet “Salomé” : 


En el palacio hebreo, donde el suave 
humo fragante por el sol deshecho, 
sube a perderse en el calado techo 

o se dilata en la anchurosa nave, 


esta el Tetrarca de mirada grave, 
barba canosa y extenuado pecho, 
sobre el trono, hierftico y derecho, 
como adormido por canciones de ave. 


Delante de él, con veste de brocado 
estrellada de ardiente pedreria, 
al dulce son del bandolin sonoro, 


Salomé baila, y, en la diestra alzado, 
muestra siempre, radiante de alegria, 
un loto blaneo de pistilos de oro. 


In A rebours “el palacio hebreo” is “un palais semblable 4 une basilique 
d’une architecture tout & la fois musulmane et byzantine.” * 

“El Tetrarca de mirada grave, barba canosa y extenuado pecho” is 
“Le Tétrarque Hérode .. . La figure était jaune, parcheminée, annelée de 
rides, décimée par l’ige; sa longue barbe flottait comme un nuage blanc. 
.. .” He is seated on “el trono, hierdtico y derecho” and in the French 
description “cette statue [est] . . . figée dans une pose hiératique.”® 
In the Spanish version “el humo fragante, deshecho por el sol, sube a 
perderse en el calado techo o se dilata en la anchurosa nave,” while in the 
French passage “des parfums brilaient dégorgeant des nuées de vapeurs 
. . . la vapeur montait, se déroulait sous les arcades ot la fumée bleue 
se mélait a la poudre d’or des grands rayons de jour, tombés des démes.” ° 

In the tercets of the sonet, Salomé is dressed in a “veste de brocado 
esterellada de ardiente pedreria,” while in the French she has a “robe 
triomphale, couturée de perles, ramagée d’argent, lamée d’or, la cuirasse 
des orfévreries dont chaque maille est une pierre.’* Thus, she dances 
“al dulce son del mandolin sonoro, mostrando, en la diestra alzado, un loto 


4J. K. Huysmans, A rebours (Paris, 1947), p. 71. 
5 Ibid., p. 71. 
6 Ibid., p. 71. 
7 Ibid., p. 72. 
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blanco de pistilos de oro,” and in the original “s’avance lentement sur les 
pointes, aux accords d’une guitare, tenant a la hauteur du visage, un grand 
lotus.” ® 

As may be seen, the pictures correspond exactly not only in the pictorial 
setting but in the selection of poetic vocabulary. 

In the second picture, L’ Apparition, the similarities are just as striking. 
Huysmans describes the event in the following manner: “Le meurtre était 
accompli; maintenant le bourreau se tenait impassible, les mains sur le 
pommeau de sa longue épée, tachée de sang. . . . D’un geste d’épouvante, 
Salomé repousse ia terrifiante vision qui la cloue, immobile, sur les pointes. 
. . - Elle est presque nue; dans l’ardeur de la danse, les voiles se sont 
défaits, les brocarts ont croulé; elle n’est plus vétue que de matiéres d’orfév- 
reries et de minéraux lucides . . . escarboucles, émeraudes, onyz. . . . 
L’horrible téte [du Précurseur] flamboie, saignant toujours, mettant des 
eaillots de pourpre sombre, aux pointes de la barbe et des cheveux.” ® 
Julian del Casal condenses this in the following sonnet: 


Nube fragante y c4lida tamiza 

el fulgor del palacio de granito, 

énizx, pérfido y ndecar. Infinito 

deleite invade a Herodes. La rojiza 


espada fulgurante inmoviliza 
hierdtico el verdugo, y hondo grito 
arroja Salomé frente al maldito 
espectro que sus miembros paraliza. 


Despéjase del traje de brocado 
y, quedando vestida en un momento, 
de oro, perlas, zafiros y rubies, 


huye del Precursor decapitado 
que esparee en el marméreo pavimento 
lluvia de sangre en gotas carmesies. 


It may be exaggerated to say that Julidn del Casal was the incarnation 
of Des Esseintes but it is undeniable that the Cuban poet followed closely 
in his two sonnets the poetic vocabulary and images of Joris-Karl 
Huysmans. 


A. Torres-R10sEco 
University of California 


8 Ibid., p. 72. 
9 Ibid., pp. 76, 77, 78. 





NECROLOGY 
CLAUDE E. ANIBAL (1888-1955) 


On March 21, 1955 in Columbus, Ohio, a sudden heart attack terminated 
the fruitful life of Claude E. Anibal, as he was leaving a concert. Death 
struck its fatal blow unexpected to Professor Anibal’s friends, colleagues, 
and students who could discern no trace of an ailment undermining the 
physique of this handsome man, who seemed untouched by the advancing 
of time as he appeared year after year unchanged at the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association. 

Claude E. Anibal was born in Gloversville, N. Y., on July 5, 1888. 
He graduated from Hamilton College in 1911. He obtained his A.M. 
from the same institution in 1914 and his Ph.D. from Indiana University 
in 1922. He was the winner of numerous honors such as Phi Beta Kappa, 
Valedictorian at Hamilton College, Alternate Rhodes Scholar, and Locke 
Fellow in Greek. With the latter fellowship he studied at the University 
of Leipzig in 1912-1913. He saw Army service in France from 1917-1919 
and was discharged as a Second Lieutenant. After the war he spent a 
year in Madrid at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and the Universidad 
Central. A frank and forthright appraisal of his experience, still very 
much worth reading today, exists in print (see Bibliography). 

His teaching career, after High School and Preparatory School assign- 
ments (1911-1917), led him first to Indiana University (1920). From 
there he was called to Ohio State University (1924), where he spent the last 
thirty-one years of his life. 

Professor Anibal’s scholarly interest centered around the Comedia. 
He made himself known through his painstaking edition from texts of 
Mira de Ameseua’s El arpa de David. In the second part of this book 
he tried to establish the name Lisardo as a pseudonym for Mira, used 
particularly in a series of privado plays, some of which have been ascribed 
to Lope, others to Tirso. He also entertained the possibility that Z/ 
condenado por desconfiado could have been by Mira. His interest in 
problems of authorship was dominant throughout his scholarly activity. 
In the cause célébre, La Estrella de Sevilla, he felt that Luis Vélez de 
Guevara had a strong claim for paternity and, while he found himself 
unable to join Professor Leavitt in the latter’s vote for Claramonte, his 
review of the Claramonte book and his subsequent article on La Estrella 
made a most significant contribution to the almost inextricable question 
of Comedia authorship by pointing out the similarities and divergencies 
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existing between various plays of related theme. His critical reviews 
of Comedia editions, of Ameziia’s Epistolario de Lope de Vega, and par- 
ticularly of Morley-Bruerton’s classical Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
“Comedias” are what he himself would have recommended to his students, 
with one of his characteristic phrases, as “indispensable collateral reading,” 
had not his innate modesty prevented him from doing so. 

Lope’s Fuenteovejuna accompanied him through the last twenty or 
twenty-five years of his life. As early as 1934 there appeared his source 
study on the historical elements in the play and a complete annotated edi- 
tion plus a number of clarifying articles must—according to his own 
communications—be ready among his papers together with the established 
critical texts of other plays. 

While thus his bibliography testifies to predominant interest in the 
Comedia, modern literature was not neglected. His edition of Baroja’s 
Paradox Rey with its 57 pages of Introduction and 54 pages of Notes 
in addition to a Vocabulary of the utmost semasiological precision is one 
of the most thorough editions of a modern Spanish writer. In his courses 
he discussed Lorca long before the poet became a fashionable academic 
subject. 

Yet, we would not do justice to the memory of “Mr.” Anibal—as he 
was called according to Ohio State University custom—should we not try 
to evoke his personality as a teacher, colleague, and friend. All of his 
teaching was firmly anchored on the text, in his courses as well as in his 
seminars. A number of critical Comedia texts with Introduction and Notes 
have been completed or are nearing completion as doctoral theses done 
under his direction. He followed the thesis step by step, as his interest 
in his students was a warm and personal one. In the words of Mrs. 
Anibal, he “fathered his students.” Yet, with all his friendship, he insisted 
on the utmost precision. As a matter of fact, the adverb “precisely,” 
pronounced by him in a very precise, almost clipped fashion, was the 
consistently reeurrent word both in his speech and in his writing. He 
tried to express all facets of a given situation, a mental attitude clearly 
reflected in his style, both oral and written, packed as it is with clarifying 
adjectival and adverbial modifiers, all in the service of preciseness. He 
would not permit the student, and much less himself, to dodge any diffi- 
culty, be it a single word or the problem of the distinguishing character- 
isties of a dramatist. It is therefore understandable that he had a certain 
reluctance to commit himself. His was a prevalently critical and analytical 
mind of the greatest intellectual honesty and modesty. 

No one could be less of a professional pundit. Happily, the Graces 
granted him don de gentes. More often than not one could find him in a 
jocular, effusive, and talkative mood. He and Mrs. Anibal were famous on 
the campus for their relaxed and easy-going hospitality. And one last 
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fact: no commemoration of Mr. Anibal would be complete without men- 
tioning his fondness of theatrical and musical performance, both on the 
sereen and on the boards. For him the modern and the siglo de oro theater 
illuminated each other in reciprocal interpretation. 

If the end had to come it was fortunate that it overtook him while he 
was still going strong with his powers undimmed and that he was taken out 
of the fulness of life so that his family, his friends, and his students will 
always carry the memories of him as he appeared to them in the corridors 
and classrooms of Derby Hall and at the Modern Language Association 
meetings. Let us hope with Professor Rockwood that “somehow, some- 
day the tremendous amount of material he collected during his lifetime 
may be organized and published” to show his contribution to Hispanism 
in its true proportions. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS 


Les chansons mozarabes. By'S. M. Stern. Universita di Palermo, Isti- 
tuto di filologia romanza, ed. Ettore Li Gotti, No. 1: 65 pages. 

In this book Dr. Stern has edited the Mozarabic kharjas that are 
known up to date and has furnished for every poem a transliteration, an 
attempt at interpretation, a translation and a succinct commentary in 
form of notes, as well as translations of the last stanzas (Hebrew or 
Arabic) of the muwashshahas that form the transition to the Mozarabic 
lines of the kharjas. A general introduction informing us about the 
poetic genres of muwashshahas and kharjas, a short chapter about the 
characteristics of the language and a complete glossary of all the Mozarabic 
(unfortunately not of the Arabic) forms found in the poems enable us to 
estimate how much has been done and how much remains to be done for 
the clarification of the text. 

It is in the nature of this most arduous problem of textual criticism 
that Romance philology ever had to face that any attempt to establish, 
at this time, a definitive text is condemned to futility. For the new 
material that has come to Dr. Stern’s knowledge since the time (1948) 
of his own first attempt at decipherment of the 20 kharjas that are found 
at the end of Hebrew muwashshahas (his own discovery in 1949 of a 
kharja at the end of an Arabic poem, and the edition of the 24 kharjas 
drawn from Arabic poems by Garcia Gémez) has not only confirmed 
certain assumptions of his, but also posited new problems: the first 20 
“Hebrew” kharjas are the relatively clearest among these texts while 
nos. 21-41 (the “‘Arabic’”’ kharjas) still contain many obscure passages 
(neither Dr. Stern nor Garcia Gémez were able to consult Professor G. 8. 
Colin’s original manuscript of Ibn Bushra’s 14th cent. anthology). The 
degree of flux in which the whole field finds itself can be seen by the fact 
that while Dr. Stern in the introduction to the book before us tells us 
that he was able to use for Ibn al-Khatib’s 14th cent. anthology only a 
private manuscript found in Tunis, he tells us in an appendix that in the 
meantime, after his book had been finished, he had access, through the 
help of Prof. Lévi-Provengal, to another manuscript (preserved in the 
Grand Mosque of Zaytuna at Tunis) on which he mainly bases the edition 
of the entirely new kharjas no. 42-50 and from which he draws some 
inferences for kharjas known from other sources. This third group of 
kharjas offers even more cruces than the second. It is here as though the 
new material increased the difficulties of interpretation. 

This critic, who is not versed in the problems with which the intrepid 
commentators Stern, Garcia Gémez and Cantera had to wrestle in the 
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course of their decipherment, is able to add only a very few questions as 
to the interpretation of the Spanish text that has been constituted so far. 


No. 4. 


Sin al-habib non vivireyu advolarey demandare 

‘Je ne veux pas vivre sans mon ami, je veux m’envoler le 
chercher.’ 

Commentary : “‘Advolaray [sic ]}—le verbe pourrait paraitre 
savant et pour cela suspect, mais on a avoar en galicien.” 
One might read ’dbl’ry: adoblarey, cf. OF adoubler ‘to double’ 
(also in Fr. dialects (r)adoubler, FEW, s.v. duplare) and 
translate: ‘Je redoublerai (mon) demander, mes désirs’ 
Enfermeron welyos cuidas ya dolen tan male 

‘Les soucis (?) ont rendu mes yeux malades, ils me font si 
mal!’ 

Commentary: “Gyds = cuidas (avec sonorisation) prop. 
W. J. Entwistle.” 

But would the word order not be strange as well as the verb 
enfermar used transitively? 

Perhaps: Enfermeron welyos coindes with O. Sp coinde 
(<cognitus) in the meaning of OF cointe ‘pretty’ (REW, 
8.v. cognitus)? (‘Mes jolis yeux sont tombés malades.’) 
Gar com levaray de’l-gayba non tantu 

ya welyos de’l-d8iq si non tu 

‘Dis, comment supporterai-je une telle quantité d’absence? 
Hélas, les yeux de |l’amant si tu n’es pas (présent) (?)!’ 
Commentary: ‘“De’l-gayba non tantu ‘une telle quantité 
d’absence,’ trad. conjecturale, en supposant un mélange de 
deux constructions: com levaray de’l-gayba tantu et non leva- 
ray de’l-gayba tantu. Est-ce admissible? Garcia Gémez: 
da |l-gayba (da ar., pron. démonstratif): ‘comment suppor- 
terai-je cette absence? Point tant (d’elle)!’ Si non tu 
selon la prop. de Garcia Gémez.”’ 

I think Garcia Gémez to be right as to the first line. In 
the second line I would translate oh = jojald!: ‘Si (du moins) 
les yeux de |’amant (étaient présents), sinon toi-méme!’ 
YG matre’l rahima a rayo de mafiana 

Bon Abu’l-Hajjady la faj de matrana 

‘Ma mére chérie, au rayon du matin, bon Abu’l-Hajjaj, la 
face de l’aube.’ 

Commentary: “‘Les vers sont un peu incohérents: on pour- 
rait penser 4 prendre a comme |’interjection @: ‘6 ma mére 
chérie! 6 rayon du matin, bon Abu’l-Hajjaj!’ ”’ 

I would suggest the translation: ‘au rayon du matin bon 
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Abu’l-H. [sera, apparaitra comme] la face de l’aube.’ Cf. 
the omission of the copula in 21: meu’l-habib enfermo and 
in the Arabic part of 8 algilala rahsatu. 


Leo SpPiIrzER 


Los fueros de Sepilveda. Edicién critica y Apéndice documental por 
Emilio Séez. Estudio histérico-juridico por Rafael Gibert. Estudio 
lingiifistico y vocabulario por Manuel Alvar. Los términos antiguos de 
Sepilveda por Atilano G. Ruiz-Zorrilla. Publicaciones histéricas de 
la Exema. Diputacién Provincial de Segovia, Serie la, Coleccién de 
documentos para la historia de Segovia. Segovia, 1953: li + 921 pages. 


To the many editions of fueros, that is, charters or statutes, attention 
is directed by Professors Mérimée and Morley in their History of Spanish 
Literature (New York, n.d. [1930], p. 13, n. 1). And if there are many 
editions, there are many fueros. Recent studies and editions are listed in 
the work under review, p. xxxviii and again on pp. 578-79. In the words 
of Professor J. B. Trend (The Civilization of Spain, Oxford University 
Press, 1944, p. 70), “The fueros are a crystallized deposit of the thoughts 
and feelings, the private lives and public institutions, the agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and indeed the whole social, political, and eco- 
nomic life of Spain in the early Middle Ages.” In the truth of such 
statement lies the justification of the elaborate treatment here given to the 
charter of Sepulveda, the ancient town situated to the northeast of Segovia, 
known to the Romans as Septempublica and reported to have been assigned 
statutes by as ancient a worthy as Count Fernén Gonzalez. 

The charter of Sepilveda, deemed by the authors of the study under 
consideration to be one of the oldest known (op. cit., pp. xxxix, 350), has 
an especial importance in that it was granted to numerous other municipal- 
ities in diverse parts of Spain, municipalities which belonged, it appears, 
to the Order of Santiago (op. cit., pp. 32 ff.). That our fuero was in 
foree from the vicinity of the Portuguese border (Segura de Leén) to 
the Mediterranean (Morella) is clearly shown by the map opposite page 
32. Thus is its value for social and legal history increased. 

The charter of Sepidlveda was first granted by Alfonso VI in 1076. 
Apparently Alfonso found time for other concerns than quarreling with 
Rodrigo Diaz, el de Bivar, for Sr. Gibert declares that to him “se debe 
una feeunda labor en la organizacién juridica del reino” (op. eit., p. 352). 
The manuscript of the Latin text, occupying pages 45-51 of our volume, 
is dated as of the second half of the twelfth century and is preserved in 
the monastery of Silos, sacred to the memory of Gonzalo de Berceo (p. 5). 
It has been edited several times (pp. 8-9). The version in Spanish, which 
oceupies pages 55-154 of the present study, belongs to the last years of 
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the thirteenth century. The original is in the municipal archives of 
Sepilveda (pp. 11-12). It too has been printed before (pp. 24-25). 
A detailed study of the fuero, from the point of view of the history of 
law, fills pages 339-548 of the publication in hand. For all its age, there 
is dispute over the question of its priority to the fuero de Cuenca, a ques- 
tion to which the answer of the authors of our volume is not categorical 
(pp. 360-361, 545 ff.). Indeed, they are properly circumspect. Conced- 
ing its importance to students of the law, it is probable that most readers 
of the Hispanic Review will be more directly concerned with the Estudio 
lingiiistico of Sr. Alvar, among whose recent publications is one of the 
few full-length treatments of the Aragonese dialect (El dialecto aragonés, 
Madrid, n.d. [1953]). His essay comprises pages 577-871 and is made 
up of sections on phonology, morphology, syntax, dialectal elements and 
a vocabulary of which the intention is to include all words in the fuero. 
A useful bibliography extends from page 833 to page 857. Students of 
the history of the language will be indebted to Professor Alvar for his 
careful, competent work, which they will need frequently to consult. 

By now it will be evident that in this volume of over nine hundred 
pages there is matter suitable for a variety of interests and presented by 
a corps of specialists, who include even a panordmica aérea of Sepilveda, 
of great value to the student of social, political, legal history, the history 
of the language, and lastly the problems of toponymy. The Diputacién 
Provincial of Segovia can be congratulated for sponsoring this exhaustive 
work on an institution which, seemingly finding impetus in the Reconquest 
(“When ground was conquered from the Moslems . . . these towns 
urgently needed repopulating. . . . The kings granted fueros to any 
colonists who had the courage to go and live in them” [Trend, op. cit., p. 
65; ef. also the volume in hand, pp. 407 ff.], survived in vigor until the 
time of the Catholie Kings (Los fueros de Sepilveda, pp. 391 f., 
especially p. 394). 

Rosert K. SPavuLDING 

University of California 


El libro de los engaitios. Edited by John Esten Keller. (University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
XX.) Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1953: xiii + 56 pages. 


This edition of the Libro de los engaios was undertaken by Keller with 
a twofold purpose: “to provide a critical edition . . . and to furnish a 
usable text with glossary and notes for students enrolled in classes of 
mediaeval Spanish, comparative linguistics, or comparative literature (p. 
xii).” This departure from precedent bears with it two consequences. 
With respect to the text, the editor stands responsible for all the demands 
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of exigent philology to a degree not required of the compiler of the 
conventional “reader” (even such a work as J. D. M. Ford’s Old Spanish 
Readings), who commonly utilizes previous critical editions; but with 
regard to the apparatus, the standard of judgment must be primarily 
pedagogical usefulness. 

The text itself forms the bulk of the edition. The sole extant manu- 
script of the Libro de los engaiios, certainly not the original,’ was done by 
a none too meticulous scribe, and it bears some 270 alterations in a later 
hand, which have been incorporated to a greater or less degree in all the 
previous editions,? while Keller, on the contrary, has wisely elected to re- 
produce exactly the version by the earlier hand, relegating the later altera- 
tions to notes. We thus have for the first time a transcription of the oldest 
form in which the Spanish text has survived. Modern punctuation and 
capitalization have been added, which facilitates reading; the lines are 
numbered for ready reference; and the only orthographical changes deliber- 
ately introduced are distinctions between i and j and u and v. Keller 
has chosen, without comment, to resolve the abbreviated form ome as omme 
(as was also done by Comparetti and Gonz4lez Palencia) ; * but the choice 
of this expanded form, which is not supported by the manuscript, at least 
not by the facsimile he prints of folio 63r, nor that of 73r in the Bonilla 
y San Martin edition, would seem to require editorial justification in a 
work designed for students of linguistics, since it is statistically outnum- 
bered by the form omne (not to mention forms with -br-) in Castilian of 
the generation of Alfonso X, whose brother, Prince Fadrique, commanded 
the Spanish version to be translated from the Arabic in 1253.4 It is 
never pleasant to report adversely on a work, but it must be noted that 


1The very first lines of the manuscript betray a careless copyist: ‘‘ El 
ynfante don Fadrique, fijo del muy noble auenturado e muy noble rrey don Ferr- 
nando. .. .’’ The first noble is obviously superfluous; and throughout the 
manuscript there are syntactical and stylistic monstrosities that can only be 
accounted for by slipshod copying. Keller points out (p. xi) that the manu- 
script is commonly regarded as Fifteenth-Century; but he adds, without am- 
plifying: ‘‘There is some reason to believe, however, that [it] might better be 
dated in the Fourteenth.’’ In any case it is not of the year 1253. 

2 These are listed by Keller: (1) Domenico Comparetti, Ricerche intorno 
al Libro di Sindibad (Milan, 1869); (2) a reissue of this in Researches Re- 
specting the Book of Sindibad (London, 1882); (3) A. Bonilla y San Martin, 
Libro de los engafios e los asayamientos de las mugeres (Barcelona-Madrid, 
1904) (Keller has 1914); (4) A. Gonz4lez Palencia, Versiones castellanas del 
‘*Sendebar’’ (Madrid, 1946). 

8 Bonilla y San Martin prints the abbreviated form ome. 

4 The scribe of our manuscript puts it (fol. 63r): este libro fue trasladado 
en nouenta e vn ahos, which is certainly era de Espafia and not anno Domini, 
although this is not stated. 
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the transcription is not impeccable.’ Comparison with the available fac- 
similes of the manuscript reveals such discrepancies as these: enderegada 
(for enderesgada), aprender (for aprende), merced (for merged), 
estonges (for estonge), a tal (for atal), E el dixo (for E el le dizxo).® 

A glossary of selected words follows the text.’ Each entry is accom- 
panied by an indication of the etymon as well as the English translation; 
and although no editorial mention is made of the authorities consulted on 
the source words, the inference from sampling is that standard lexical 
works have been used. The treatment of etymology—obviously designed 
for the student—is simplified: the language of the source word is simply 
identified (e.g. Germanic, Gothic, Provencal), with distinction made be- 
tween Latin, Late Latin, and Vulgar Latin; and Arabic source words are 
rendered in the conventional Western alphabet, without special diacritical 
marks (e.g. albrycias—Ar. al-bixara).* 

Similarly, the bibliography is selected and strictly limited; and granting 
the editorial premises, it is perfectly adequate. Presumably for compara- 
tive study, individua: listing is made of editions in six of the languages 
that preserve the so-called Western branch of the Seven Sages Story, to 
which the Prince Fadrique version pertains; the Eastern branch is sub- 
sumed under one general bibliographical study. The brief General Bib- 
liography that closes the edition—a baker’s dozen of works—is designed to 
be of help in initiating the student into the field of this type of wisdom 
literature. 

The Introduction, seven pages in all, is inelusive though concise. It 
passes under review the production and subsequent history of our Old 


5 Keller states (p. xii): ‘‘All words are spelled as they appear in the 
manuscript, except for abbreviations, which have been resolved. . . .’’ This, 
unfortunately, leaves the reviewer no escape from the responsibility of closely 
assessing the claim. 

6 Lines 7, 10, 12, 36, 727, 741, respectively, of the edition. There are a 
few irregularities in the Glossary, e.g. enbardufiar is out of place alphabetically, 
Latin membrum is printed as membrun. Typographical errors are also present 
in the bibliography (Biicker, Kettermarschenstudien, etc.), but these, to judge 
from their nature, may be the responsibility of the typographer, not the editor. 

7 Keller informs (p. 44) that ‘‘the entire vocabulary of the text will appear 
in the forthcoming edition of the Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish.’’ 

8I have observed only one case where the derivation is placed in doubt: 
adargama (Ar. ‘adarmac?’ ‘atar quamah?’), which is perhaps an unusually low 
percentage. Certain entries are cryptic to the point of puzzlement: piega 
(Galician ‘ pettia’) ; abeja (Latin ‘apiculam’), this although the classical form, 
strictly speaking, is not the diminutive, and has survived itself in Romance 
territory, as the now-famous ‘‘Carte abeille’’ has shown. 

9 Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes 
(Liége, 1904). 
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Spanish version, and sketches the history of the Sindibad tradition from 
its remote origins in India through the Sixteenth Century, by which time 
Spain characteristically had become a reservoir into which, by devious 
channels, much of the Oriental source spring had flowed.’° These his- 
torical sections are followed by a capsule summary of the book (the re- 
viewer maintains reservations about the pedagogical desirability of this 
feature), then by a description of the manuscript, a statement of the 
editor’s methods, and a brief account of the previous editions that have 
been printed. Again, granting the intentions of the editor, at once 
pedagogical and scientific, this Introduction is wholly satisfactory: Keller 
has concentrated on essentials and has presented with clarity and con- 
cision the cases he chooses to make. Much is omitted by intention; but 
the resulting picture is undistorted in the fundamentals. This edition will 
oceupy a useful position on the advanced student’s shelf, and the profes- 
sional will have easy access to the original version of the manuscript 
unencumbered with the later scribal emendations. 


Raymonp §. WILIs 
Princeton University 


Los decires narrativos del Marqués de Santillana. Discurso leido el dia 
21 de marzo de 1954, en su recepcién piblica, por el Exemo. Sr. 
Don Rafael Lapesa Melgar y contestacién del Exemo. Sr. Don Damaso 
Alonso. Real Academia Espafiola, 1954: 114 pages. 


This study, an earnest of the full-length book on Santillana which Sr. La- 
pesa has in preparation, is divided into two Parts: ‘Los Poemas,’ and ‘El 
Mundo Poético y el Estilo de los Decires.’ In the first, an account is given of 
each of the decires narrativos of Santillana—narrative poems, for the most 
part allegorical in nature, belonging to a genre which appears to have entered 
Castilian literature following the example of the French dits of the XIVth 
century but which also shows, from the first, an Italian influence—Dante 
and his continuators—that at times eclipses the French element, at times 
is merely external and decorative. In all of these poems “se condensan las 
aspiraciones de nuestro autor a un contenido y forma sabios” (p. 14). 


In Santillana’s three decires narrativos menores allegory, if present at 
all, is slight, and there are “reminiscencias literarias seguras” which link 


10 The student of comparative literature might have been interested in 
wider reaches of this, for instance mention of the Portuguese version of the 
Barlaam and Josaphat, available in R. D. Abraham’s edition (Philadelphia, 
1938). 

11 Such simplification tends to obscure from the student’s eyes the com- 
plexities and the delights, too, of literary analysis. 
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them to earlier Castilian poetry: “fragmentos de canciones compuestas por 
trovadores del siglo XIV” (16). His Visidn, still a relatively short poem, 
is related to his longer decires. Its allegory is complete, it shows no in- 
dependent lyrical elements. It has a vague “semejanza temdtica” with 
Dante, no connection with Chartier. Essentially medieval in character, it 
is a bridge between the poetry and the life-forms to which Santillana was 
accustomed and “aquellos otros que apetece.” It has “sefioril distincién 
and graciosa fluidez.” In the Planto de la Reina Margarida the allegory 
is more complex. There is Ovidian influence. The poem is perhaps “una 
primera imitacién” of Petrarch’s Trionfi, undertaken without full compre- 
hension of the Italian work. It is characterized by Santillana’s efforts to 
create “un lenguaje poético rico, sonoro y prestigioso” (24). The Corona- 
cion de Mossén Jordi de Sant Jordi is the first example of the panegyric 
in Castilian poetry, and it had no peer until Mena “celebré a Santillana 
siguiendo sus propias huellas” (27). The author may have read the 
Amorosa visione of Boccaccio. There is direct influence of the Divina 
Commedia and the Aeneid. The vergel seems to recall the Roman de la 
Rose and Imperial. The language is strongly latinized. The poem is a 
mosaic of “tépicos libreseos.” The Triunphete de amor takes over the 
general plan of the Trionfo d’Amore of Petrarch, with a “fuerte sabor 
medieval” (29) and with “continuidad con la poesia castellana” (Imperial). 
Santillana was able to take from Petrarch only “lo mds exterior”—the 
allegorical form—without sensing “lo mfés moderno y contradictorio del 
espiritu petrarquesco” (31). The latinization of vocabulary and syntax 
shows increased “apetencias cultas.” The Suefio, together with the Infierno 
de los enamorados, represents the culmination of Santillana’s success in 
the genre. In the Suefo there are elements from the Fiammetta and the 
Pharsalia, freely adapted. Classical imitation has a purely decorative 
function: “la penetracién clésica profunda le habia de llegar por otro 
camino, el de la inquietud medieval por la accién de la Fortuna y de los 
hados” (35). The poem’s “fuerte carfcter medieval” “nos sabe més a 
francés,” although the medieval spirit is still strong in the Tuscan poets of 
the XIVth century (37). The purpose of the poem is to show “la inuti- 
lidad de guardarse contra los asaltos del amor.” The transition from the 
medieval vision to the humanistic view is seen in the “deliciosas ninfas que 
eazan vestidas de armifio” and, as in Petrarch and Boccaccio, in the con- 
cern over “la libertad y el destino humanos” (38). The Infierno is the 
antithesis of the Suefio: it seeks to dissuade from following after love by 
a portrayal of its ravages. The model is Dante’s Inferno. Although 
reason here overcomes love, “sigue vivo el ideal del trovador martir” (40). 
French influence is doubtful. The poem is an “obra homogénea que man- 
tiene siempre en un mismo clima sentimiento e imaginacién” (43). The 
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Defunsién de don Enrique de Villena shows an ever intensified effort to 
“levantar su estilo” (44). The models are Dante and Lucan. Though the 
poet is guided “por la mirada providente de Dios,” we have here, “dentro 
de nuestras letras.” the “primera lamentacién cuya fermosa cobertura es 
casi tatalmente pagana” (47). The Comedieta de Ponca is Santillana’s 
most ambitious narrative poem. It owes little to Chartier. Like Dante, 
the poet presents a coherent theory concerning Fortune. Fortune “es 
una delegada del Todopoderoso” (57) and defends herself with arguments 
from Inferno VII. Santillana combines Stoic resistance with the Christian 
conception of providence. (Twelve years later, in Bias Contra Fortuna, 
he will ineline more to Stoicism.) Like Mena, Santillana looks forward to 
national unification: “la gente de Espajia.” 

In the second part of his Discurso, Sr. Lapesa shows that Nature is 
viewed from the standpoint of literary tradition; that the “formas de vida” 
are aristocratic; that in matters of dress, colors, ornaments and form 
have symbolic value, with very little “preocupacién arqueolégica” (67). 
To all this delight in “exteriorizacién pomposa” there corresponds an 
equal delight in “los alardes de saber” (67). There is a foreshadowing 
of the learned Prohemio which was to provide a panoramic history of 
ancient and Romance poetry. In 1436 “ningin poeta castellano .. . se 
habia lanzado tan 4vidamente como él sobre los clasicos latinos ni sobre la 
literatura italiana” (68). There follow discussions of Santillana’s “lati- 
nismo y extranjerismo,” and of “la retérica y la antigiiedad,” to show that 
in 1436 “el arte del sefior de Buitrago ... poseia ya. . . un estilo propio 
... un estilo brillante y ostentoso,” with a “superior sentido de la forma,” 
as well as a “creciente preocupacién por la libertad y el destino del hombre, 
asi como sobre el poder que determina su suerte en la vida terrena.” In 
the decires Santillana does not reach full awareness of the possibilities 
which the Classics offered him. “Aleanzan sélo el momento en que el 
aprecio . . . por los contenidos morales de la Antigiiedad era ya muy 
subido, pero sin sobreponerse atin a la exuberancia formal.” In 1436 the 
Comedieta “era hito supremo en la marcha ascendente seguida por las 
letras castellanas ambicionadoras de forma culta.” 

In the pages of this small book things that have been debated for 
much of the present century appear to this reviewer to be authoritatively 
settled. The “visién del mundo activa en el més culto de los ricos hombres 
espaiioles del siglo XV, asi como las formas de vida y arte que preferia” 
(13) are set forth with Sr. Lapesa’s rare gift of perception and with a skill 
and an amenidad of the first order. 

Otis H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Le Virelai et le villancico (le probléme des origines arabes). By Pierre 
Le Gentil. Société d’éditions “Les Belles Lettres,” Paris, 1954: 279 
pages. 


M. Le Gentil diseusses in the book before us the relationship between 
the metrical form, attested in 13th cent. France and Spain (and perhaps 
inferable from certain of William of Aquitaine’s poems), of the virelai 
or villancico, that is of the medieval lyrical stanza form (in its simplest 
aspect) AA | bbba| AA (two lines of refrain or estribillo + three lines 
rhyming with each other and changing from stanza to stanza, the mudanzas 
+a line bringing back the rhyme of the refrain, the vuelta + the repeated 
refrain lines), with the earlier Arabic stanzaic form of the zéjel, invented 
by Muqaddam in the 9th cent., actually attested since the 10-11th cent. 
and most frequently used by Ibn Quzman (12th cent.) : aa|bba (a pre- 
lude or matla + three lines of mudanzas [Arabic simt] + a vuelta, or kufl, 
which leads back to the refrain)—a relationship that has led scholars 
such as Nykl and Menéndez Pidal to explain from Hispano-Arabie (Anda- 
lusian) sources not only the rise of Spanish courtly love lyrics, but also 
(since William of Aquitaine’s stanza type bbba /, with a rim estramp that 
would be the equivalent of the vuelta or kufl/, can be reduced to a zéjel 
stanza deprived of its estribillo)—the origin of Provencal Troubadour 
poetry. M. Le Gentil weighs carefully the reasons (metrical, literary, 
musicological, cultural and historical) that may be invoked for both this 
“Arabic theory” and the contrasting so-called “liturgical theory” and, in 
spite of all still existing controversial questions and gaps in our informa- 
tion, arrives tentatively at a stand closer to the latter theory, although he 
must concede that its proponents (Gennrich, Spanke, ete.) disagree as to the 
particular metrical form from which the Romance vrirelai-villancico forms 
may be derived (“distiques de carole” aa/b; “Romanzenstrophe” aaab?). 
He believes that the similarities between the virelai-villancico on one hand 
and the zéjel on the other are due to independent developments from the 
same simple original data of “distique de carole” and “Romanzenstrophe.” 
(I may note here my disagreement with the name “liturgical theory” 
given throughout the book to the “victorious theory”: it is only a chance 
happening that scholars in liturgical poetry and medieval Latin have 
elaborated that theory: they themselves have recognized in their Latin 
examples of virelai-villancico which antedate the Romance attestations, 
reflections or echoes of earlier popular lyricism in the vernacular: the 
name “popular Romance theory” would then seem more appropriate.) 

M. Le Gentil suggests that the vuelta so characteristic of the virelai- 
villancico may be due to the necessities of Romance choral singing (p. 
212: “Il est naturel que, pour faciliter l’intervention du choeur, le soliste 
annonce 4 ce choeur le moment d’entonner le refrain; il le fera par un 
signal approprié”—precisely the vuelta a) while on the contrary the 
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vuelta in Islamic poetry is the result, not of choral singing, but of a 
desire to vary the monotony of the classical Arabic verse of recitation, 
the qasida, the meter, that is, that consists in long lines (without refrain) 
held together by one rhyme: by decomposing the gasida into four short 
lines, the three first rhyming together and the fourth offering a rim 
estramp (equal to the rhyme of the former long qasida line) that recurs 
in subsequent stanzas, the Arabs may have come to the zéjel pattern of 
three mudanzas + vuelta (the prelude or matla would then be an addition 
motivated by a desire to balance the kufl). In this manner the theory 
of the borrowing by Spanish (and also French and Italian) poetry from 
Arabic metrical forms becomes superfluous: according to our author it is 
more likely that it was France in which the virelai-villancico was developed 
(indeed rather hesitatingly since it appears only as late as the 13th cent.), 
quite independently of the zéjel that appears in consolidated form as 
early as the 9-10th cent. and may, in turn, have been in part influenced 
by early Romance habits of choral singing. As to the recently discovered 
Mozarabie jaryas of popular character (at the end of Hebrew or Arabic 
poems of Jewish-Andalusian poets), they offer no new arguments in favor 
of the Arabic theory since they, if anything, are more akin than to the 
zéjel to the popular Romance meter of the “distique de carole.” 

M. Le Gentil excels here (just as in such articles as “La notion d’état 
latent,” BHi, 1951, and “A propos .. . de Vinterprétation des textes 
médiévaux” in Mélanges Chamard, 1951) in the clear exposition of con- 
trasting theories, in following through their ultimate implications and in 
the comparison of theories with evidence, as well as in an “essai de 
synthése” which brings all available knowledge to bear on the final decision 
to be made. Unlike Ménendez Pidal, he fails to unearth completely new 
masses of material (and what enormous masses of material has Pidal in 
his long career made accessible to us!) ; he is at his best in discussing in his 
carefully balanced manner all of the information extant at this moment 
as far as it may sway our judgment in favor or disfavor of a particular 
theory. No one may equal him in discovering flaws in the reasoning of 
a theoretician who may contradict himself while believing to stay within 
his theory. Thus when Menéndez Pidal, faced with the presence in Italy 
(Jacopone) of the zéjel form, admits for a moment the possibility of this 
stanza form being a 9-10th cent. form usual in all of Romania, M. Le 
Gentil will write with exhilarating candor: “A vrai dire, envisager, sous 
cette forme, une telle éventualité, ¢’est pratiquement renoncer 4 l’essentiel 
de la théorie hispano-arabe” (p. 106). Or when Pidal, instead of con- 
sidering the recently discovered Mozarabic jaryas as a blow to his zéjel 
theory (as Daémaso Alonso indicated), uses them to buttress it, M. Le 
Gentil is satisfied with discreetly stating the facts: “M. Pidal considére 
que la strophe romane andalouse était le tercet monorime: les jaryas 
n’offrent pratiquement aucun exemple de cette nature. C’est étrange.” 
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Needless to say, M. Le Gentil’s veneration of the Nestor of Spanish studies 
remains unimpaired by the healthy re-discussion of one particular theory 
of that great master. 

Since I have always been an adversary of the Arabic theory (cf. the 
brochure which has escaped M. Le Gentil’s attention: L’/amour lointain de 
Jaufré Rudel [Chapel Hill, 1944], pp. 67-69), I can (apart from my 
disagreement with the misnomer “liturgical theory”) only heartily ap- 
plaud the closely reasoned conclusions of our author. By placing himself 
deliberately and exclusively on the terrain of Menéndez Pidal who based 
himself mainly on the metrical similarities when explaining the genesis of 
Troubadour poetry from Arabic sources (only secondarily did Pidal also 
stress contentual similarities between Hispano-Arabie and Troubadour 
poetry: motifs such as the obedience of the lover to the beloved, the 
lauzengier, guardador, midons, etc.), he has destroyed the very basis of 
this theory: by pointing out the possibility of polygenesis of the virelai- 
villancico and the zéjel forms, he has unblocked the road toward a concep- 
tion of Troubadour poetry as a genuine product of the medieval Romance 
civilization. The > sign of derivation, so often equivocally used in literary 
history of the positivistie type (Arabie lyricism > Troubadour lyricism), 
has been shown to be misleading: the overevaluation in such an inquiry 
into origins of metrical criteria, itself positivistic in nature (for are metric 
features truly solidary with the poems they are devised to adorn?), has 
found a healthy antidote in the demonstration of the fallacy involved in 
the identification of virelai-villancico and zéjel. 

M. Le Gentil’s studies continue a French tradition of inquiry into 
origins of medieval poetic genres (a tradition illustrated by such names as 
G. Paris, Bédier, and Jeanroy), a tradition transferred by him to the 
Spanish field which had not attracted the attention of those great French 
predecessors—simply because the results of Menéndez Pidal’s lifelong 
investigations had not yet been available at their time. 

Leo SprrzEr 


Cancionero llamado Flor de Enamorados, sacado de diuersos auctores agora 
nueuamente por muy linda orden copilado. Barcelona, Claudi Bornat, 
1562. Reimpreso por vez primera del ejemplar Gnico, con un estudio 
preliminar de Antonio Rodriguez-Mofino y Daniel Devoto. Oxford, 
1954: lvi pages + 138 folios and Indice de primeros versos. 

Flor de Romances, y Glosas, Canciones, y Villancicos. Agora nueuamente 
todo recopilado de diuersos y graues Autores. Caragoga, Iuan Soler, 
1578. Fielmente reimpresa del ejemplar anico, con un prélogo de 
Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino. Oxford, 1954: xvi + 269 pages. 


Here are two more volumes in the long series of rare sixteenth-century 
Cancioneros that Sr. Rodriguez-Mofiino is reprinting and editing. These 
two are of greater importance than some of the others. 
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The first edition of the Flor de Enamorados, here reproduced, is found 
only in the University Library at Krakow. Its existence was not known 
to the outside world before the publication of a Polish pamphlet in 1891. 
Duran, naturally, could not use it, nor did Menéndez Pelayo and other 
bibliographers up to Palau know of it.1_ This Flor was, however, popular 
in its time, and, bearing the name of Juan de Linares (a name not found 
in this first edition), was reprinted almost intact in 1573, 1601, 1608, 1612, 
1626, 1645, 1681, and possibly in other years which cannot be verified. 
The present editors, using a photostat obtained by Da. Maria Goyri, have 
performed a most meritorious labor in their careful reprint and in the 
detailed bibliography and sound comments of the Introduccién. 

The contents include an interminable series of colloquies between El 
galén and La galana which well justify the title of the collection. They 
do have their moments (“Coracon no desesperes,/que mugeres son 
mugeres”), but they pall. The Catalan language is used freely in them, 
not because the book was printed in Barcelona, but because “El catalan, 
el valenciano, son lengua aristocrftica” (p. xxxiv). The 28 romances are 
mostly of the dull erudito variety, but there are also some excellent viejos 
and trovadorescos. Durdn incorporated them all in his Romancero 
general, taking the text apparently from the 1573 edition, which these 
editors have been unable to locate? (they have seen all the other known 
editions). Accordingly, romanceristas will find here only some variants, 
not new material. There are venturas de gitana, formulae for the use of 


fortune-tellers that remind one of Juan Ruiz, riddles galore, Villancicos 
and Lamentaciones. Two sonnets, one by Garcilaso, alone represent the 
Italian modes. The 1601 edition (the inaccessible 1573 edition probably 
also contained them) added two poems to the original number: some 
Catalan Cobles de amores, and the celebrated Coplas de los Comendadores 
(Duran no. 1902). These the editors give in an Apéndice. 


1Yet Menéndez Pelayo derived the text of a romance on Boabdil, el Rey 
Chico, from that same pamphlet by Dr. Edward Porebowicz; see Antologta de 
poetas liricos castellanos, IX, Madrid, 1899, 203-204. The text is from a pliego 
suelto in the University Library at Krakow. Of course Menéndez Pelayo did 
not know the Polish language, and one may suppose that he relied on the 
word of some helper who did not realize the importance of the Flor de 
Enamorados reference. 

2Some mystery lies here. F. J. Wolf described the 1573 edition in great 
detail (Studien zur Geschichte der spanischen und portugiesischen National- 
literatur, Berlin, 1859, p. 330) and must have seen it, but, contrary to his 
usual custom, he does not state where it was to be found. Bibliographers have 
assumed that it is in Vienna, but present-day librarians declare that it is not 
and never was (Flor, pp. xvii—xviii). Menéndez Pelayo wrote as if he knew 
the 1573 edition at first hand (Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, V, 
Madrid, 1925, 273, note 1), though he may have relied upon Duran. 
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The unique copy of the Flor de Romances y Glosas ete. belongs to 
the Hispanic Society of New York. The editor’s Introduccién is brief 
and seems to have been put together rather hastily. The volume does 
indeed contain, as stated, a Romancero section made up of 16 long 
romances eruditos by Juan Timoneda, but not all are taken from his 
Rosa real (p. xiii); the one beginning on p. 131 (Angustiada esté la 
Reyna, Duran no. 1224) is from the Rosa gentil. Nine of the 16 were 
not included by F. J. Wolf in his Rosa de romances (Leipsique, 1846), 
a selection from Timoneda’s four Rosas, and, since the Rosa real is not 
known to exist outside of Vienna, these nine are new to our public and 
ean now be studied for their content. Much more interesting are three 
Glosas de romances viejos: La Glosa del Cid Ruydiaz (p. 162), Otra 
Glosa de, Mal herido Durandarte (p. 239), and Otra Glosa del Romance 
de, Cauallero si a Francia ydes (p. 245). The first glosses four lines 
which the editor (p. xvi) rightly ealls “un romance viejo del Cid no 
recogido, al parecer, en las cldsicas colecciones”: “De las ganancias del 
Cid/sefiores no ayays codicia;/quanto el Cid ganaua un afio/lo daua todo 
en un dia.” So far as I know the lines and the idea are novel in a 
romance. The other four lines of this gloss furnish a variant of Por el 
val de las Estacas (Durdn no. 750). The Durandarte gloss provides 
eight lines of assonance in i-a, and no extant Durandarte romance has this 
assonance. 

The Cancionero section seems to exceed the number of 76 poems 
assigned to it by the editor; in any case it is far more important than 
the Romancero. The Canciones, Glosas and Villancicos form as choice 
and lively a collection of these popular lyrics as can be read anywhere. 
According to the editor, 55 are not identifiable as taken from any earlier 
volume; lost Cancioneros of Timoneda may have held them. Since this 
Flor de Romances, unlike the Flor de Enamorados, was never reprinted 
between 1578 and 1954, it does indeed make a magnificent new contribu- 
tion “al mar de la literatura nacional.” The only poem in an Italian 
meter is the last, a Lamentacién of a shepherd bidding farewell to the 
fields of the Tagus, written in quintillas de Luis de Leén. 

Since these volumes are reprints, not facsimile reproductions, there is 
a possibility of error, despite the extreme care of editor and printer. 
In the Flor de Enamorados, one can point to several slips in the preface: 
besides negligible misprints, on page xix, note 19, pdg. 209 should read 
pag. 299; on page xxvii, 8 lines from below, 62v should read 64v; on page 
xlv, don piripipiu and gQuwi ta fet .. . do not match the corresponding 
lines in the text, which is more likely to be correct. In the text, fol. 46v, 
9 lines from below, for pientre read vientre; fol. 48r, 3 lines from below, 
for juramentados read juramentado. 
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In the Flor de Romances, on page 50, line 2 from below, rria should 
doubtles read seria; on page 245, line 9, hijas should read hijos. Only a 
facsimile cannot lie. 


S. G. Morey 
University of California 


L’Espagne éclairée de la seconde moitié du xviii* siécle. By Jean Sarrailh. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1954: 779 pages. 


In his monumental study of Spain in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, M. Sarrailh has brought together so much new material, drawn 
from hitherto unknown or inaccessible sources, that it will be the indis- 
pensable guide for all students working in the period and will spare them 
years of arduous labors in Spanish libraries and archives. Making full 
use of the substantial studies by Cotarelo, Morel-Fatio, Desdevises du 
Dézert, among others, along with the great mass of data he himself has 
gathered, M. Sarrailh systematically presents the history of the main 
currents of thought of the century in the setting of contemporary Spanish 
life. His underlying purpose is to show how, precisely, Spain participated 
in the European adventure of the Enlightenment, as she had in the Renais- 
sanee. And since a large proportion of the sources are from the Spanish 
eighteenth century, we have the incomparable advantage of seeing the 
participants or “adventurers” as they saw themselves, rather than through 
the distorting lens of a later time. 

M. Sarrailh has collected his data not only in the libraries of the capital 
but in the municipal archives of Zaragoza, Barcelona, Mallorca, Sevilla, as 
well as from the archives of the eighteenth-century academies of letters, 
arts and sciences, and the very important economic societies founded in 
many of the provinces; this is particularly important for the period, for 
although government was highly centralized in Madrid, intellectual activity 
was often more vital and intense in the peripheral provinces. Some of 
the other essential sources he used are the newspapers and magazines, local 
histories, school charters, and the innumerable tracts, encyclopedic in 
variety of subject matter, on mathematics and medicine, agriculture and 
industry, religion and philosophy, popular education and the theatre. 
The author has, in addition, availed himself of diaries and correspondence, 
but makes it clear that little of the unpublished material in private archives 
has as yet been accessible and that some never will be, because it has been 
destroyed by over-zealous descendants or historical accidents. The docu- 
ments he publishes reinforce the expressed views of the best-known writers 
and prove that although the same topies recur again and again in all 
their writings, these were not mere rhetorical exercises on prescribed 
themes, but rather an authentic expression of the vital issues of the time. 
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M. Sarrailh does, of course, make extensive and exhaustive use of the 
published works—political, economic, literary—of Floridablanca, Cam- 
pomanes, Caharrés, Azara, Torres Villarroel, Padre Isla, Cadalso, Jove- 
llanos, Meléndez Valdés, Ramén de la Cruz, and many others. From these 
eritical and descriptive works, he derives the main outlines and the details 
of the picture he presents in the first part of his book, “Masse et élite,” 
of life all over Spain, stratified in the various social classes: the great rural 
masses, rooted deep in the past and refractory to every kind of change, 
living in apathy, poverty, and ignorance, on the large estates for the most 
part, or, if in cities and towns, just as superstitious, hostile to new knowl- 
edge and inventions, and equally poor, for wages had lagged far behind 
the alarming rise in the cost of living. This rise in the cost and standard 
of living is the subject of innumerable discussions and controversies; the 
economic societies defend the new “lujo” as an index of the improved 
living standards, while the moralists attack it as the cause of the growing 
corruption and irreligion. The ruling classes, especially the aristocracy, 
are almost invariably portrayed as frivolous or even dissolute, irresponsible, 
sodden in the pride of their undeserved escutcheons, and easy prey to every 
foreign novelty. As one of the many examples of the degeneracy of the 
nobility, M. Sarrailh cites the famous nude Maja of Goya, which he takes 
to be a portrait of the Duchess of Alba, following the popular notion 
eompletely discredited by the facts published time and again by reliable 
art historians like Lafuente Ferrari and Sanchez Cantén; this confusion of 
fact and fable is surprising in a work of such careful scholarship, especially 
since both the work of Goya and the life of the Duchess provide ample 
testimony that is accurate on the decadence of the nobility. Of the uni- 
versities, the documents give a deplorable account, somewhat reminiscent 
of Gibbons’ remarks about Oxford and Cambridge in his Autobiography: 
they are shackled to ancient modes of thinking and utterly unaware or 
contemptuous of modern developments elsewhere. The upper clergy are 
equally hostile to the new science, although notable exceptions are found 
of individuals well informed, conscientious and progressive. These in- 
dividuals are part of the “enlightened élite” who carry on the “crusade” 
for the Enlightenment, and it is to their principles and weapons that M. 
Sarrailh dedicates the second and central part of his work. 

Impelled by a militant faith in the power of the human intelligence to 
change everything—what the author calls the new “mystique” of Reason— 
a small minority undertakes a reform of the structure and conditions of 
Spanish life. One aspect of the reform, the effort to bridge the gap 
between rich and poor, idle and hard-working, free and oppressed, involved 
a complete break with the medieval economic order which still prevailed 
in large parts of Spain; yet the reformers, who had little confidence in 
the capacity of the people to protect their own interests, had no doubt that 
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this radical change could be accomplished by new laws enacted and en- 
forced by the State. The enlightened Spanish thinkers had little fault 
to find with the absolute monarchy of the Bourbons, at least until the reac- 
tion against the French Revolution brought with it the police state of 
Charles IV. But even under Charles III, when the reformers spoke of 
freedom they meant freedom from the obstacles and calamities of nature, 
from the superstitions fostered by ignorance, and from man-made injustice 
in the distribution of the earth’s goods or society’s privileges. M. Sarrailh 
frequently emphasizes the fact that they sought to accomplish their 
reforms within the existing political framework. Only in their economic 
views were they more radical. How did they come to hold these views? 
The author shows that despite the untiring efforts of the Inquisition, which 
he carefully analyzes from original documents, the reformers managed 
to read the most important revolutionary works in both French and 
English. These they had secured from foreigners living or travelling in 
Spain, from Spanish diplomats in foreign lands or representatives of for- 
eign governments in Spain, or from booksellers or friends who smuggled 
them in. The more intense the surveillance, the more ingenious the means 
devised for cireumventing it. Each copy of a forbidden work was widely 
read, passed by hand from friend to friend, as were many manuscripts 
that were never printed. A good number of young Spaniards took the 
Grand Tour, and some studied abroad on their own, or on government 
or private fellowships, and thus learned firsthand of the new philosophy 
and science. This does not mean, of course, that Spaniards uncritically 
accepted the new thought; their critical spirit was applied as much to 
the new and foreign as to the old and national modes of thinking. 
M. Sarrailh is careful to point out that the best writers are steeped in the 
works of the great Spanish humanists of the sixteenth century and often 
had the sense of continuing projects initiated by them. The Spanish 
thinkers of the Enlightenment were not, for the most part, dogmatically 
liberal, he shows, nor were they doctrinaire skeptics, who rejected auto- 
matically everything traditional; their adherence to the new European ideas 
about mankind in general, did not prevent their being, at the same time, 
fervently patriotic and profoundly attached to the soil, the history, the 
people, and the language of their own country. 

In the third and final part of his work, “Panorama de la pensée 
nouvelle,” M. Sarrailh follows the course of the new ideas, as they take 
hold, in the experimental sciences, in popular education, in numerous 
projects and reports, and he stops along the way to show how they come 
into conflict with existing interests and institutions. If one chapter is 
enough for social or political problems, or for the new economy, it takes 
two to deal with the religious problem, which is at the heart of the matter. 
But even when principles are readily accepted, as, for example, the need 
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for universal education, they are often altered in the process of application; 
equal educational opportunities for all does not mean the same education 
for all, since the upper classes must be trained for leadership or govern- 
ment and the great masses for maximum productivity by means of skill in 
the practical arts. And education inevitably raises religious questions, 
for the experimental study of astronomy and geology often discredits 
traditional explanations, and the Church is quick to see the threat to its 
authority in the new ideas. M. Sarrailh scrutinizes all the arguments of 
the opposition, especially strong after, and as a direct result of, the French 
Revolution, but still finds, in the end, that much ground had been per- 
manently gained for freedom of thought. He states categorically that 
there were no atheists in Spain in the manner of Holbach, Diderot or 
La Mettrie. Some of the reformers were, in his opinion, Jansenists, and 
he ineludes in this group Jovellanos, Posada, Meléndez, and a number 
of the Augustinians; this is, in fact, what their enemies, especially the 
Jesuits, accused them of being. Whether or not they actually were 
Jansenists, the reformers primarily attacked the wealth of the church and 
the worldliness of many of the clergy, the latter being one of the main 
targets of Padre Isla in his Fray Gerundio. The critics charged that the 
clergy fostered the superstitious beliefs and practices of the people, and 
permitted improper religious festivals and celebrations that degradec 
religion (pp. 656 ff.). They did not find the clergy religious enough, 
at least in their mode of living and in their dealings with their fellow-men. 
They favored a simpler, more sincere and inner faith, such as was found 
in primitive Christianity: “Ils veulent revenir & une église primitive, 
humble et pure, écouter la loi de l’Evangile non adultérée par des com- 
mentateurs intéressés, donner 4 ‘homme une religion que ne dégradent 
plus les pratiques superstitieuses, et qui n’opposera plus sans cesse la 
raison A la foi. Ils désirent un culte tout de sincérité, de ferveur, animé 
d’un ardent esprit de charité et de fraternité” .. . (p. 708). 

In his very brief conclusion, M. Sarrailh adopts the position of 
Marafién, half-way between that of Ortega, who once denied that Spain 
ever experienced the Enlightenment, and that of Eugenio d’Ors, who has 
repeatedly maintained that much of what one still sees in Spain—build- 
ings, bridges, ports, public libraries, textile mills, ete—is all part of the 
eighteenth century heritage. It is curious indeed that, until very recently, 
whenever enthusiastic appreciation for the accomplishments of the En- 
lightenment in Spain was expressed, it was by a Catalan, a Spanish 
American, by Europeanized Spanish humanists like Valera and Maraiién, 
or by foreigners, like M. Sarrailh himself. However, M. Sarrailh, even 
with the impressive testimony he has at hand, makes no extravagant claims 
for the progress achieved by the small band of able and generous idealists, 
but concludes that their ardent faith was communicated to ever wider 
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eireles of thinking people, eventually making possible the Cortes of 
Cadiz, the liberal movement of the nineteenth century, and even the 
Spanish Republic of 1931. The eighteenth century deserves to be honored 
in the annals of Spanish history, for it is, as M. Sarrailh has demonstrated, 
“ane de ces périodes de ferveur et de dépassement oi, secouant des jougs 
séeulaires, l’Espagne essaie de sortir de sa solitude morose et de suivre 
le rythme du monde. II a tenté ce merveilleux effort de donner aux 
Espagnols le pain et la liberté et de les former a cette ‘convivencia’ sans 
laquelle il n’est pour eux ni paix ni bonheur” (p. 712). His book is essen- 
tial reading for all those who are concerned with the history of Spanish 
culture as well as with the fundamental problems still confronting the 
Spanish people today. 


Evita F. HetMan 
Simmons College 


Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana. Por E. Anderson Imbert. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México, 1954, 430 pdginas. 


La editorial Fondo de Cultura define este libro como “un panorama 
completo de las letras en el continente hispdnico, desde sus origenes hasta 
el momento presente.” En verdad, la obra empieza con Cristébal Colén 
y termina con Anderson Imbert e ineluye alrededor de 1500 escritores. 

Como toda obra de esta naturaleza el libro de Anderson Imbert tiene 
sus méritos y sus deméritos. Hay que empezar diciendo que esta Historia 
es un trabajo personalisimo, por su estilo, por las opiniones en él ex- 
presadas y porque el autor jamas cita autoridad alguna. 

Se nota en el acto a través de estas pdginas una curiosa antinomia: 
euando Anderson Imbert comenta la obra de los grandes escritores, hace 
sintesis admirables (Bello, Sarmiento, Olmedo, Lugones, Reyes, Borges, 
Zorrilla de San Martin). Cuando trata de los secundarios 0 menores 
cae en una especie de “desgano” critico y los deja ubicados en forma vaga, 
0 los coloca como tarjetas en un fichero. Como ilustracién de lo que acabo 
de decir se podrian citar las paginas que dedica a Alfonso Reyes, magis- 
tralmente concebidas, o las que escribe sobre Borges, producto de una pro- 
funda comprensién estética y humana. En cambio, en el altimo capitulo, 
como él mismo lo observa “se le afloja el criterio critico” y cae en una 
especie de desorden analitico. 

Anderson Imbert es argentino y por lo tanto conoce con mayor exac- 
titud a los eseritores de su patria, les concede mds en espacio, a veces en 
categoria. Asi en el capitulo XI* la literatura argentina ocupa siete 
paginas (322-328); Chile, exceptuando el espacio dedicado a Neruda, 10 


1Lo mismo ocurre en el capitulo VI en que dedica a la Argentina 16 
paginas; a Chile, media pagina; a México, una y media, etc. 
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lineas (329); Uruguay, 11 lineas (328); Colombia, menos de una pdgina 
(333); Venezuela, media p4gina (334); México, tres péginas y media 
(336-339) ; Ecuador, 18 lineas (332); Las Antillas, una pdgina (334); 
toda la América Central, 2 lineas y media; Peri, menos de una p4gina 
(335). Y esto en el capitulo que versa sobre la Vanguardia y que incluye 
nombres como los de Roberto Ib4iiez, Juvencio Valle, Rosamel del Valle, 
Martin Addn, Carrera Andrade, Luis Vidales, Rafael Maya, Fombona 
Pachano, Nicol4és Guillén, Palés Matos, Ballagas, Cardoza y Aragén, Pe- 
llicer, Torres Bodet, Gorostiza, Villaurrutia, Novo, en una palabra los més 
altos valores liricos de América, lo cual nos parece injustificado. 

Anderson Imbert sigue en su Historia un sistema iniciado en Espaiia 
por Cejador “segiin el orden en que vinieron al mundo e ingresaron en la 
vida literaria,” sistema bastante peligroso para el nifio prodigio y para el 
eseritor que llega ya maduro a la literatura. En la multiplicidad de 
paises hispanoamericanos este método obliga al autor a saltar violenta- 
mente de México a la Argentina; de la erénica a la épica y otra vez a la 
erénica; le obliga, para seguir el hilo de las fechas, a comparar a Hidalgo 
con Melgar (103) y a pasar de éste a Heredia (104); y le constrifie a 
colocar inmediatamente después de la Ilustracién a la Madre Castillo (75). 

Como es natural el autor de esta resefia estA en desacuerdo con algunos 
de los juicios eriticos de Anderson Imbert. Aqui el criterio personal es 
el patrén definidor. Ejemplos: Juan del Valle y Caviedes, para mi el 
poeta mds robusto de la Colonia, merece un estudio mas serio y critico que 
el que le dedica Anderson Imbert, en menos de una pagina (70) ; en cambio 
al soporifero Peralta Barnuevo yo le quitaria espacio (72-74) ; los juicios 
sobre el Catrin de la Fachenda (“la obra maestra de Lizardi”; “es mas 
novela” [que el Periquillo]; “la ironia [del Catrin] es de lo més fino en 
la literatura hispanoamericana,” pig. 90) me parecen injustificados; el 
valor que asigna al Enriquillo de Galvin (165) se me antoja exagerado. 
Anderson Imbert asegura que “Silva no cabe cé6modamente en el moder- 
nismo” (199), que “su obra se logré como aspiracién no como fruto maduro” 
(208), que “tiene un lenguaje poético vago, desvanecido, musical” que en 
el Nocturno habla con una especie de “tartamudez poética” (209). Quienes 
ereemos que José Asuncién Silva es, después de Dario, el poeta mas 
grande de América, no seguimos a Anderson Imbert en estas afirmaciones. 
Tampoco estamos de acuerdo con él en considerar a Ferndndez Moreno 
poeta perfecto (273); ni a Gémez Carrillo como “prosista excepcional” 
(231). En cambio le seguimos complacidos cuando mata a Sigiienza y 
Géngora (63) o cuando limita el mérito de Barba Jacob (265). 

Entre los errores menores queremos mencionar los siguientes: la 
posicién de José Maria Eguren en el libro, entre Chocano y Valencia, nos 
parece impropia; el nombre de “Don Joaquin” Garcia Monge no es “José” 
(299); Arturo Mejia Nieto no es de Guatemala sino de Honduras (356). 
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Entre los errores de fechas hay algunos serios, v.g. Edwards Bello es de 
1888 y no de 1882, ete. 

A pesar de que la Historia contiene cerca de 1500 nombres, de paso 
notamos la ausencia de algunos importantes tales como los Amunftegui, 
de la Barra, Pérez Rosales, Armando Donoso, Domingo Melfi, Julio 
Barrenechea, en Chile; Maria Rosa Oliver y Maria Alicia Dominguez en 
Argentina; Juan Natalicio Gonzdlez, en Paraguay; Luisa Luisi, en 
Uruguay; Méndez Plancarte, Médiz Bolio, Jorge Cuesta y Leén Felipe 
en México; Fernando Chaves, en Ecuador; Pedro Grases, en Venezuela; 
Corretjer, en Puerto Rico; Galich y Masferrer, en Centro América. 

Ya hemos dicho que los méritos de esta Historia son muchos. El 
Capitulo XI y el Apéndice son de evidente utilidad bibliogrdfica; la 
documentacién es copiosa; el estilo es ameno. Sin embargo, la calidad 
mas alta de Anderson Imbert es su facilidad para penetrar en el espiritu 
ereador del escritor y para definirlo en rApidas sintesis de admirables 
perspectivas. Asi por ejemplo en la revaluacién que hace de Zorrilla de 
San Martin; en la clara exposicién del lenguaje del Inca Garcilaso y 
sobre todo en la maravillosa interpretacién del genio de Jorge Luis Borges, 
tan profunda e intensa que casi podriamos definirla como “sentimiento 
de ternura,” lo cual podria constituir una nueva categoria literaria. 
Con lo anterior queremos decir que si Anderson Imbert hubiera reducido 
su Historia a la décima parte de los autores estudiados nos habria dado 
una obra maestra. 


A. Torres-RI0sEco 
University of California 


La poesia chilena. Origenes y desarrollo. Por Fernando Alegria. Uni- 
versidad de California, Berkeley, 1953: xiii + 314 paginas. 


Al iniciar la lectura de este libro se pregunta el lector con alguna 
prevencién j;qué se podré decir acerea de la poesia chilena anterior al 
modernismo que no haya sido dicho ya por los historiadores del quehacer 
literario? En la introduccién misma se despeja parte de la inedégnita 
al declarar el autor que éste es sélo el primer volumen de una obra mucho 
mas extensa en la que busea desentrafiar los valores de la poesia moderna 
sin olvidar los antecedentes coloniales y las primicias poéticas del siglo 
XIX. El presente volumen se ocupa exclusivamente de los antecedentes 
y debe ser considerado como una minuciosa introduccién al estudio de la 
poesia contempordnea chilena. 

A poco de leer se comprende que estamos en presencia de algo més 
que una introduccién. Se trata en realidad de una ponderada revisién de 
los valores literarios chilenos, hecha con un punto de vista nuevo. El Sr. 
Alegria no sélo nos da sus pareceres sobre obras y autores sino que sefiala 
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también las influencias que el pasado pudo ejercer en los artistas de 
generaciones posteriores, puntualizando el grado en que los literatos de 
los distintos periodos lograron expresar una conciencia de masa. Esta 
altima consideracién preocupa al autor a lo largo de todo el libro y le 
lleva a hacer muy atinadas observaciones sobre aspectos de la literatura 
chilena que hasta ahora habian quedado en las tinieblas de las malas 
planteaciones. 

El estudio de la literatura como expresién de chilenidad le arranca 
al autor enfdticas declaraciones. El Sr. Alegria no dice las cosas a 
medias: cuando rechaza o condena siempre lo hace sin dejar lugar a 
dudas. Su libro tiene, pues, el mérito de ser una presentacién franca 
y honrada, tanto en lo relativo a obras y autores como a las opiniones 
de los criticos que le han precedido. Esto no quiere decir que sus ideas 
sean siempre convincentes. Quizfis sus asertos sean a veces demasiado 
eategéricos, lo cual le obliga a declarar a continuacién que no ha sido su 
propésito ir mds all4 de un determinado punto: “Entiéndase bien, no 
pretendo decir que por no ocuparse de problemas sociales y econémicos 
la poesia de aquella época carezca de valor; de ninguna manera” (p. 111). 

En uno que otro lugar queda el lector en suspenso por no saber cual 
fué la intencién del autor. Hablando de Pedro de Ojfia, poeta colonial ya 
bastante olvidado, dice el Sr. Alegria: “El poeta de El vasauro, especial- 
mente, es el antecedente innegable de la poesia preciosista chilena de hoy.” 
4 En qué sentido estar4 empleado aqui el sustantivo “antecedente” ? 

Sobre una base de muy sdélida y variada documentacién vuelve el 
autor los ojos a La Araucana y a sus criticos, haciendo notar la forma asaz 
parcial en que éstos han juzgado el poema e insistiendo en una nueva 
concepeién del propésito del poeta, esto es, expresar un anhelo de libertad 
y una incipiente conciencia americana. 

De particular interés es la seecién dedicada a la apreciacién literaria del 
poema, en donde el autor no teme confesar que la intencién quedé en 
parte mermada “por la pobre inspiracién que le sostiene” (p. 53). Se 
anticipa después al posible cargo de haber tomado por significativo aquello 
que pudo ser simple retérica (arenga de Colo Colo) y deja en claro su 
actitud ante la obra de arte. El Sr. Alegria tiene poca estimacién por 
aquellos que esconden “su impotencia detrés de un arte puro” y niegan 
eategoria estética al arte de contenido social. 

El capitulo dedicado al Arauco domado y otras obras de Pedro de 
Ofia es un tour de force por destacar todo lo bueno que hay en un autor 
de muy obvias limitaciones. 

En la tercera seccién, dedicada a “los repentistas y otra poesia de 
cireunstancia” se hace ain mds patente la bisqueda del pueblo en la 
obra de los poetas, pero lo lastimoso es que aqui, como en otros capitulos, 
el material poético estudiado es de muy poco valor intrinseco. Ni aun 
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entre los ereadores de romances se halla una figura de verdadero relieve. 

Mads jugoso es el capitulo dedicado a los versificadores de la inde- 
pendencia—Camilo Henriquez y Vera y Pintado. Ninguno de los dos fué 
una figura de primera magnitud en el campo de las letras, pero jamaés 
podran olvidarse el ardor patriético y visién profética de aquél y los 
esfuerzos de éste por concretar un sentimiento de patria en el primer 
Himno Nacional de Chile. 

Entre la balumba de versificadores mediocres, el Sr. Alegria ha 
sabido destacar la figura de dofia Mercedes Marin, la autora del romdntico 
Canto fimebre a la muerte de.don Diego Portales, y la personalidad del 
inquieto espafiol, don José Joaquin de Mora, a quien el autor da la primacia 
en la preparacién del movimiento romantico en Chile. 

La tarea de revisién adquiere ain mayores proporciones en la seccién 
dedicada a estudiar las aportaciones de don Andrés Belio y Sarmiento. 
Precisando fechas y puntualizando ideas que echan por tierra los sim- 
plismos de los manuales, demuestra el Sr. Alegria que estén equivocados 
euantos han hecho del argentino un vencedor y del venezolano un vencido. 
Rechaza, ademds, y con sobradisima razén, el que se clasifique a Bello 
como “poeta clasico.” Se cierra esta seccién con un interesante estudio 
de don José Victorino Lastarria, a quien no se puede omitir en ningdn 
estudio de la literatura chilena del siglo XIX. 

El altimo capitulo esté dedicado a los poetas romdnticos, entre los 
cuales sobresale Guillermo Blest Gana, cuyo soneto “Voy quedando tan 
solo” es una excelente prueba de su valia literaria. Los demfs—doloroso 
es tener que decirlo nuevamente—son poetas a medias, ya por carecer de 
verdadera inspiracién, o por falta de mesura o por excesiva ingenuidad. 

El lector que examine con detenimiento el volumen aqui resefiado 
hallard en él erudicién, nitidez, fraseologia feliz, agudeza y un pronunciado 
sentido de valores. Este libro no puede faltar en la biblioteca de ninguna 
persona interesada en las letras hispanoamericanas pues es la exposicién 
mas completa y precisa que se ha escrito hasta hoy sobre la poesia chilena 
anterior a la renovacién modernista. 


E. Neave-Sinva 
University of Wisconsin 


El andlisis literario. Por Rail Castagnino. Editorial Nova, Buenos Aires, 
1953: 263 paginas. 


Después de medio siglo de estudios estilisticos la extensién y el carfcter 
mismo de esta disciplina quedan ain por deslindar. No nos extrafaré 
por tanto que Rail Castagnino abra su libro en son de polémica, rompiendo 
una lanza contra un articulo de Charles Bruneau (Romance Philology, V 
[1951], p4gs. 1-14): el profesor de la Sorbona quiere desentenderse de 
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todo lo que concierne a la ensefianza de la literatura y a los métodos de 
explicacién de textos. Nuestro autor se propone demostrar en cambio 
que el anflisis literario, si no es ciencia, lleva hasta sus umbrales, por 
tener un método riguroso que debe aplicarse con toda objetividad. En 
el curso de la obra, sin embargo, esta reivindicacién—dicho sea de paso— 
pierde bastante de su eficacia por las contradicciones en las que incurre 
el autor al atribuir o negar cardcter cientifico a la estilistica misma. 

Esta “Introduccién metodolégiea a una estilistica integral” tiene todos 
los visos de querer sustituir las “generalizaciones absurdas” de la vieja 
preceptiva por un nuevo tipo de manual. De hecho, el autor logra 
presentarnos una habilidosa combinacién de teorias estilisticas y de mues- 
tras de anflisis literario, escogiendo para ello dos obras que, de puro 
opuestas, se completan mutuamente: E! Escritor de Azorin y Don Segundo 
Sombra de Ricardo Giiiraldes. Para calar hasta la “vivencia inspiradora” 
de estas obras, R. Castagnino procede al “registro con cardcter funcional” 
de las ribricas siguientes, que constituyen otras tantas etapas del andlisis 
literario: contenidos temadticos, ubicacién del tema en el espacio y en el 
tiempo, personajes y caracteres, accién. 

Desde la atalaya portefia el autor domina vastas zonas de la literatura 
y de la critica, como también de la filosofia contemporanea. A veces la 
referencia podria ser mds exacta o cefiirse mds de cerca al texto. Com- 
parense por ejemplo las pdginas sobre la angustia azoriniana por el 
tiempo con el ponderado ensayo que Carlos Claveria dedicé al mismo 
tema (“Sobre el tema del tiempo en Azorin,” en Cinco estudios de litera- 
tura espatiola moderna [Salamanca, 1945]). 

Del andlisis literario el autor pasa luego al analisis estilistico, “apre- 
tando en cinco rubros (sic) las cuestiones globales que relacionan, sucesi- 
vamente: la expresién y los estimulos sensoriales; la expresién y los 
acentos de la intencién; los matices de la afectividad; morfologia y estilo; 
sintaxis y estilo” (pag. 143). Aqui el “analista” se mueve en el terreno 
del expresionismo e impresionismo, de las “sinestesias” y “cenestesias,” 
y recoge la onomatopeya y la “simbologia.” Muchas de las figuras de 
la retérica tradicional reaparecen al interpretarlas el autor como “mani- 
festacién configurada al dictado de una intencién (pdg. 168). Por 
iltimo se analizan los matices que traducen la afectividad en las palabras 
sueltas, en sus acomodaciones morfolégicas (diminutivos, perfectivos y 
peyorativos), y en la construccién de la frase. 

Confieso que en este libro es dificil reconocer al ensayista y al his- 
toriador del teatro argentino, que en otras ocasiones dejé correr la pluma 
con facilidad y elegancia. Aqui la exposicién se hace intrincada, los 
periodos se cargan de incisos, las conjunciones se acumulan (“Como para 
que cuando ... ,” pag. 151), los nexos légicos se condensan en una sola 
palabra (cf. “interdependientemente,” pag. 28); como si los reeursos nor- 
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males y sencillos del idioma no bastaran para tanta complejidad y novedad 
de temas. Pero hay otro punto mas urgente, y el autor nos perdonard 
si lo ventilamos en esta ocasién. Me refiero al sinfin de términos abstrac- 
tos y de neologismos que arrastra consigo el rio revuelto de la estilfistica. 
Muchos proceden de las jergas cientificas, libremente aprovechadas para 
esta labor de “desmontaje,” “viviseccién,” “disectacién” y “desmenuza- 
miento” de la obra artistica. Otros forman parte de la terminologia 
estilistica internacional, con un minimo de adaptacién fonética. También 
llama la atencién la pesadez de ciertos compuestos y derivados como 
“eosmovisiOn” (pag. 56), “fisiognoménico” (p4g. 163) y la multiplicacién 
de las funciones desempeiiadas por las palabras en términos como “genera- 
cional” (pag. 37), “vivencial” (pag. 47), “aspectual” (pag. 231), “quin- 
taesenciar” (pég. 38) y otros muchos. No puedo menos de pensar en 
los gramaticos del siglo de oro y en su delicado oido humanista que les 
hacia aquilatar y a menudo rechazar las voces ajenas al genio de la 
lengua. Hoy multiplicdndose los estudios estilisticos en castellano, ya 
es hora que la estilistica se vuelva sobre si misma y examine sus propios 
medios de expresién. Quedémonos pues con esta lineas de Azorin citadas 
por el propio Castagnino, “; Quién de los que escribimos no siente amor a 
las palabras? El afan de un escritor es la palabra limpia, concreta, pura, 
precisa.” Debe escoger las palabras “bonitas en si,” y sobre todo las que 
concuerdan con el espiritu del idioma. 


MARGHERITA MORREALE 
Catholic University of America 


Camoéns. L’/Oeuvre épique et lyrique. By Georges Le Gentil. Con- 
naissance des Lettres, no. 39. Hatier-Boivin, Paris, 1954: 200 pages. 


France as a whole passed quick judgment on Camdes when through 
Voltaire it condemned him, a poet, for a lack of logic. Now and then 
a lone enthusiast rose to Camées’ defense, as did Ferdinand Denis, the 
learned librarian of Sainte-Geneviéve, in the nineteenth century, or as has 
been done again by the late Georges Le Gentil. In writing this book it was 
Le Gentil’s aim to dispel his countrymen’s prejudice and ignorance, by 
showing them “the present state of the Camonean problem” (5). The 
task has been undertaken with the devotion and fairness that endeared 
Georges Le Gentil to his students and colleagues. 

Two substantial chapters form the bulk of the small volume. One 
deals with Camées’ Lusiads, the other with his lyric poems. In the first 
of the two, the author defines the originality—“l’imprévu,” as he puts it— 
of that epic in the combining of a Christian and chivalric interpretation of 
Portuguese history with new meanings given to the myths of Bacchus, 
Venus and the Promethean giant Adamastor. Le Gentil points out two 
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further merits of the poem: the admirable skill with which a mediocre 
feat performed by a mediocre man has been given epic proportions, and 
the exaltation of the human quest for knowledge, symbolized in Canto X 
in the divine gift of the armillary sphere, the very emblem of King 
Manuel the Fortunate at the height of Portuguese sea power. 

The author’s own research in the history of the conquests of the 
Portuguese and in their travel literature’ has enriched the first chapter 
with original remarks about the precise extent of exoticism in Camées’ 
poetry and its links to the shipwreck stories of the time, and a confronta- 
tion of Camées’ description of the exploits of Da Gama and other Por- 
tuguese in India with the accounts given by contemporary historians. To 
these remarks he adds a detailed examination of the legend of the Twelve 
of England. 

The other important chapter, which deals with Camées’ lyric poems, 
pales in comparison. Following the most recent conclusions arrived at 
by Hernani Cidade,? Georges Le Gentil shows how Camées as a lyric 
poet, even more than as an epic one, belongs in the final stages of one 
tradition, that of the courtly troubadours, including their flirtations with 
the popular muse, and on the other hand stands near the beginnings of 
the learned tradition begun by the Italian humanists. Although he admits 
that Camées owes to the latter the form of his best remembered pieces 
and remarks that “the artist did not stifle the rebel in him,” he regrets the 
poet’s serupulous respect for literary models or his display of erudition, 
“at the slightest pretext” (173). No doubt because he ranks the lyric 
poems below the epic, he has treated the latter first, disregarding the 
anachronism which such an order involves. He does us the service of 
selecting the few poems which he considers the best and gives convincing 
reasons for his conservative choices, almost identical with those to be 
found in the Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse. He also has rendered 
many of the poems, wholly or in part, into French prose. Though the 
sweet melancholy of the Portuguese verse was lost, the French reader 
ean be grateful for the translations, as no French editions of Camées’ 
lyric poems exist. If a new edition of Le Gentil’s book could be made, 
the Portuguese originals ought to be inserted in it, to lend the treatise the 


1 Tragiques histoires de mer au XVIe. siécle, Récits portugais traduits par 
G. Le Gentil, (Paris: Sorlot, 1939), and Les Portugais en Extréme-Orient, 
Fernio Mendes Pinto, un précurseur de l’exotisme au XVI*. siécle (Paris: 
Hermann, 1947). 

In the summer of 1952, less than a year before his death, Georges Le 
Gentil had prepared a book on the Portuguese voyages of discovery. It has 
been published as Découverte du monde (Paris, 1954). 

2 Cidade’s conclusions will be found in his book Luis de Camées, I. 
O Lirico, 2nd ed. (Lisbon, 1952). 
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poetic flavor that has made Hernani Cidade’s work on Camées as a lyric 
poet so enjoyable. Cidade should furthermore be consulted for informa- 
tion on Camées’ style, of which Le Gentil gives a few inklings in his 
seventh chapter, “Camées’ Art.” 

The remaining chapters provide a biographical introduction and ap- 
pendices (“Camées’ Life,” “Camées’ Letters” and “Camées and the Crit- 
ics”). The conclusion culminates in a plea for knowing the whole Camées: 
“Like Cervantes, Camées should not be considered as the author of one 
single book. His plays might be disregarded if necessary. . . . But his 
Lirica should be returned to the high place that La Harpe denied it” (195). 

A succinct bibliography rounds out the volume. It includes few 
contributions in English. At least C. M. Bowra’s From Virgil to Milton 
(London, 1945) deserves to be added for its chapter on the Portuguese 
poet. 

Although the book appeared posthumously it was ready for print 
during its author’s lifetime. The final touches were put to it by Hernani 
Cidade, the Portuguese Camdées scholar, and the author’s son, Pierre Le 
Gentil. Thus the book has received care comparable to that which Georges 
Le Gentil gave to all his writings. 

GeraLp M. Moser 

Pennsylvania State University 


Jodo Pinto Delgado. Poema de la reina Ester. Lamentaciones del pro- 
feta Jeremias. Historia de Rut y varias poesias (Rouen, David du 
Petit Val, 1627). Introduction de I. §. Révah. Institut Frangais au 
Portugal, Lisbonne, 1954: xl + XIII + 374 pages. 


The Spanish poetry of the Jewish-Portuguese poet, Joaio Pinto Del- 
gado,; held in high esteem by Amador de los Rios, Ticknor and Menéndez 
y Pelayo, had been relatively neglected until the appearance of some recent 
studies at the University of London and the publication of the present 
edition by the indefatigable M. Révah. To correct the inaccessibility of 
the volume published in Rouen, 1627, to which city the poet had moved 
some time previously, this book is offered. A facsimile reproduction 
of the title-page, the dedication to Cardinal Richelieu and the preface to 
the reader are included in this edition; and although we are told that the 
1627 volume is not exactly a bibliographical rarity and that “une descrip- 
tion du volume est inutile, puisque notre édition respecte la disposition 
typographique de celle de 1627” (page xxxix), I feel that its significance 
and scarcity (leading libraries in America do not list it) would have 
warranted further bibliographical description. Even the note that M. 
Révah has made use of the copy in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve 
does not provide sufficient information for the uninitiated. 
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To clarify the background of the poems in question, the history of the 
Delgado family up to the time of its move to Rouen, from Algarve, is 
earefully studied in M. Révah’s introduction, and several enlightening 
documents are quoted. One manuscript, “inédit et inconnu de Joao Pinto 
Delgado” (page xi), promising to throw much light on the poet and his 
milieu, will form a separate, future volume. The editor also plans a 
literary and philological study of the poems. In those studies M. Révah 
will be able to comment on the very interesting linguistic forms used on 
oceasions by Delgado. Some of these forms were current at the time, 
but some, I believe, may be due to Delgado’s having learned Spanish in a 
Portuguese region (“Joio Pinto Delgado, qui n’a sans doute jamais 
séjourné en Espagne, a appris le castillan en Algarve,” p. xxxvii). M. 
Révah draws to our attention the “lusisme,” el leche (see p. xxxix, n. 2); 
and there are also other forms which might be commented on in a future 
volume. It will have to be determined, however, whether some of the 
“non-modern” forms may have been printer’s errors in the 1627 volume 
(note some corrections made by M. Révah which are listed on p. xxxix, e.g. 
sembra corrected to siembra); or indeed whether an odd one may not 
be an error in the present re-edition. Unfortunately illness prevented 
M. Révah from correcting the proofs as he would have liked (see p. xl, 
n. 4), and the list of Errata, pp. 371-372, is not completely satisfactory 
(add, for example, varén, for varon, 151-3-4). In the Errata itself, 
“Ponctuation. . . . (3) Remplacer: (a) la virgule par deux points aprés 

. mismo (75-1-2)” contradicts “(b) [Remplacer] la virgule par un 
point aprés ... mismo (75-1-2)”; and why change apiadé to apiedé (rubr. 
de 290) when apiadé is used elsewhere (220, middle, line 1, 307, line 3, 
310-1-5)? Finally, since modern spellings are adopted, save in special 
eases (see p. xxxviii), why leave escoje (3314-2) when escogiste is used 
(368-2-6), rebienta (58-1-6 and 198-l1-1) when revienta is used (241- 
4-2), and deciendan (for desciendan?) in 187, line 1? In spite of what 
has just been said, nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that misprints 
are few. 

Joao Pinto Delgado, in addition to being a poet of no mean ability, 
was apparently a leader of the Jewish community in Rouen. This excel- 
lent volume and those promised by M. Révah will do much to elarify the 
position of those important emigrados of the Golden Age period. 

J. H. Parker 

University of Toronto 
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